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(> The quality of Iandreth’s seeds is now so generally knowua, that 
there are but few persons who have occasion to purchase seeds, that can 
be unacquainted with them; such, if any there be, are referred to the 
Temarks on the cover of this book. 


_ *,* Observe the varieties in italic letters are the same, or essentially the 
same, with those in smaxx carirats, which immediately precede them. 


ARTICHOKE. 
Larce GLose. 


The part principally wsed is the pulpy receptacle in the flower heads, 
termed the bottom, freed from the bristles or seed-down. The tender central 
leaf-stalk or mid-rib of the leaf, blanched, is also used, and by some thought 
preferable to the Cardoon. Plant the seed early in the Spring, three or 
four inches apart in rows, the latter separated so as to admit of hoeing— 
when a year old, transplant to permanent beds, allowing each plant two or 
three feet square of room—protect during winter by raising over them a 
mound of light dry earth. 


ASPARAGUS. 
Larce GREEN PurPLeE ‘lor. 


There are, it is said, several varieties of Asparagus, but the difference 1 
mainly arises from the nature of the soil. On strong loamy land the growth 
is more robust, and the shoots more tender than on sandy soil. Early in 
the Spring soak the seed in warm water for 24 hours, then drill it thinly 
in rows sufficiently wide apart to admit the hoe—when two years old, they 
may be transplanted into permanent beds, which should be so situated as 
to cast off an excess of moisture. A convenient width for the beds is four 
feet; the plants placed twelve inches apart in each direction; they should 
be planted at least four inches beneath the surface, well manured at the 
time, and annually thereafter. 
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BEANS. 
BEANS—(English.) 9. Rorat Dwanr, 
1. Eanty Mazagan, White Kidney, 
Long Pod, 10. Earty Yetrow Six Wesxs, 
English Horse Bean, 11. Cuina Rep Ere, 
2. Sworp Lone Pon, Early China, 
3. Broan Winpsor, BEANS—( Pole, or Runners.) 
BEANS—(Bush, or Snap Shorts.) 12. Lancs Lima, 
4, Eanty Srx Werks, Butter Bean, 
Early Mohawk, 13. Canotrna SEWEF or SaBa, 
5. Ren Speckiep VALENTINE, 14, Scarter Runner, 
Red Marrow, 15. Rep CranBerry, 


6. Brown Specxtep Vatentine, 16. Waite Cranserry, 

Refugee, or Thousand to one, 17. Waite Durca, 
7. Rep Frenca, 18. Wren’s Ece, or Horticurrurat. 
8. Cransperry Busa, 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are hardy, and may be planted quite early, indeed should 
be, to secure crops, as they do not readily support heat. Nos. 4 to 11 are 
known as Dwarfs, or Bush Beans. The earliest is No. 4;Nos.5610and 
11 are much esteemed kinds. They may be planted for the first and 
succession crops from the middle of Spring, till close of Summer—the 
usual mode of culture is in rows, two or three in a clump, at intervals of 
10 to 12 inches. Those under the head of runners, require poles. Nos. 
12 and 13 aresensitive to cold, 12 particularly, and should not be planted 
till close of Spring. They may be forwarded by sprouting them in a hot 
hed, and transplanting at the proper time. No. 18 is an excellent “snap 
*nort,” or may be shelled, when more advanced. 


BEET. 
1. Exrra Earty Turnie-rooten, 4. Swiss Caanp, 
2. Eanrty Turnip-rootrep Rep, 5. Srnesran, or Sucan, 
8. Lone Broop-rep, 6. Manecen Wounrzet. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are esteemed the best for table use: No. 1 has been 
recently introduced, and is extremely early, it is light colored, but valuable 
as the earliest in season. No. 2 is somewhat earlier than 3, and is equally 
good for winter use; may be sown in drills from early in the Spring, till 
the commencement of Summer. The plants should stand six or eight 
inches apart in the drills, but the seed should be put in thicker, to secure 
a full crop. A good plan is to drop several seeds together at proper 
distances, and when up, remove all but the most vigorous plant in each 
group. The J/eaves of No.4 are used after the manner of Spinach—the 
mid-rib of the leaf as Asparagus; cultivated as is the common Beet, 

\ but requires more room. The culture of No. 5 is now very generally 
understood. Where a large crop is desired, the rows should be wide 
enough for horse-hoe tillage. As food for stock it is deemed about equal 
to that of No. 6, which is cultivated in precisely the same mode. To | 
preserve beets during winter, pack them in a dry cellar in horizontal 
layers, mixed with earth; or in hills in the open air, with two or three 
feet of earth over them. 


BORECOLE. 


1. Dwarr German Greens,or Karz, 2. Scorcnu Karz. 4 
Under the head of Borecole is usually classed a large variety of the 
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cabbage tribe, known as different kinds of Kul, but very distinct in 
appearance and modes of growth. No. 1 is an excellent green for Winter 
and Spring use; being dwarf, it is easily preserved during severe weather 
Sow early in Autumn in good ground, either broad cast or in drills, and 
treat as for Winter Spinach. Sow No.2 in seed-bed middle of Spring, and 
transplant and treat as directed for Winter Cabbage. This variety of 
Borecole is of upright growth, and not so well adapted for severe climates 


as No. 1. 
BROCCOLI. 

1, Purrre Carr, (Imported.) 3. Sutravr, (Imported.) 

2. Lance Eanty Wuire, (Imported.) 4, Waxcaeren. 

The Broccoli produce heads like Cauliflower, in Autumn. No. 1 
appears to be the best adapted to our climate, indeed it is the only one to 
be relied on. Sow in seed-bed middle of Spring, transplant into very rich 
ground when eight to twelve inches high, and manage generally as usual 
with Winter Cabbage. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 

Are cultivated for the small heads which spring in considerable numbers 
from the main stem. Much esteemed in some parts of Europe, but here 
it has attracted but little attention. Sow in seed-bed middle of Spring, and 
transplant and manage as with Winter Cabbage. 


CABBAGE. 
1. Earty Yors, (Imported.) 4, Eanty Suean Loar, (Imported.) 
Early May, 5. Eanty Barrersea, 
Early Emperor, Early Drumhead, 
Early Heart-Shaped, 6. Green Curtep Savor, 
Early Royal Dwarf, 7. Lance Dnumueap Savor, 
2. Lanpreta’s Eanty York. 8. Rev Durcu (for pickling,) 
3. Lanpretn’s Lance York,, 9. Lance Late Drumuean, 


10. Frat Durcu, 
11. Bercen. 

’ 12. Green GLAzeEp, 

No. 1 is tne first early; Nos.'2, 8 and 4 follow in quick succession 
Those which we have named as varieties of No. 1 are so nearly alike. 
that it may be difficult to point out the difference, and the purchaser of No. 
1 will obtain all the advantage derivable from the culture of the whole 
number. No.2 & 3are valuable sorts, of larger growth than No. 1, not quite 
so early, but more robust, and support the heat better, therefore well suited 
to the south. No. 7 is a desirable variety for winter use, having: the ten- 
derness of the Savoy, with the size and firmness of the Drumhead. Nos. 
9, 10 and 11 are nearly alike; they each produce large hard heads, and are 
cultivated for the winter supply. It may be well to remark that no depen- 
dence should be placed in imported Drumhead or Flat Dutch Cabbage seed; 
we have never seen even a tolerably good head produced by European 
seed, and yet much of it is annually imported and vended. The early and 
Summer varieties are usually sown in seed-beds early in Autumn, pro- 
tected therein or in cold frames during Winter, and transplanted early in the 
Spring. Where the climate is mild and the land light and dry, they are 
pianted out in the Autumn, in which case they head earlier than those put 
out in Spring. Should a supply of plants not have been obtained in Au 
tumn, sow in hot-bed very early in Spring, or somewhat later, on a warm 
border in the open air. But let it be borne in mind that in no case can fine 
cabbage (especially the earlier kimds) be had, unless on heavi/y manured 
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and well tilled land—heavy or strong loamy land is best adapted to this 
crop, though deep tillage and strong manure will produce good heads on 
almost any soil. The Autumn and Winter:sorts, sow in seed-bed middle 

to latter end of Spring, and transplant early in Summer. To have these 
kinds head early in the Autumn as a succession crop, sow at the same 

time with the early sorts. The cabbage fly is frequently so voracious as to, 
devour the young plants the moment they appear above ground, and inex- 
perienced persons are thereby led to doubt the vitality of the seed. With 
every exertion it is difficult to destroy the fiy—a solution of tobacco freely 
sprinkled over them, or air-slacked lime dusted on the leaves when damp, 

is sometimes effectual. Another method is to secureahen having ayoung) - 
brood, in a coop, the chicks having free access to the plants, exterminate 

the flies. Recent experiments with a solution of whale oil soap, frequently 
sprinkled over the plants, have resulted favourably—a weak solution of 
common soft soap, or brown soap, would perhaps answer, where the former 

was not obtainable. Asa last resort, sow in boxes elevated two or three 7 
feet above the earth; when the plants are established, place the boxes on ‘ 
the ground, else the plants may burn. To keep the heads during Winter, 

bury the stalk and part of the head with earth—over which, if the cold be 


severe, sprinkle straw. 
CARDOON. W 
Larce Sonrp SraLkep. , 


The tender stalks of the inner leaves rendered white and delicate by 
earthing up, are used for stewing; and for soups and salad in Autumn and 
Winter. Sow early in the Spring, and when one year old, transplant to | 
permanent positions,—allow each plant two or three feet square space. ' 


CARROT. 
1. Lone Oranee, 3. AnTRINGHAM, on Fretp, { 
2. Earty Horn, 4. Larner Wuire, on Frexp. i 


Nos. 1 and 2 are esteemed the better kinds for table use. The Early 
Horn is an admirable variety, and equally good for Summer and Winter 
use. Nos. 3 and 4 are grown for stock; though probably No. 1 is as good 
for that purpose: it does not grow quite so large as No. 4, but is more 
nutritious. For domestic use, sow early in Spring in drills, in deeply dug 
and well manured ground—the drills should be twelve or eighteen inches 
apart—when the plants are up a few inches, weed and thin them, so as to 
stand five or six inches from each other, except those intended for early : 
use, which may be thinned by drawing the daily supply. In field culture, 
the drills should be sufficiently separated to admit the horse-hoe, say thirty 
to thirty-six inches. To preserve during Winter, remove them to a cellar, 
ar protect them where they stand. 


CAULIFLOWER. 

1. Earty Astaric, (Imported.) 2. Lave Dutcu, (Imported.) 

Sow the early sort in seed-beds beginning of Autumn, keep them in a 
“cold frame,” protected from severe frost during Winter, and transplant to 
very rich ground as soon as frost ceases. Hand-glasses or boxes placed 
over them at night, when they are first put out, are useful. The late 
variety matures in the Autumn, and is sown at the same time, and managed 
similarly to Cape Broccoli, (which see.) It is not, however, so certain to 
succeed as the Broccoli, which it resembles in quality—nor is it a better 
vegetable when obtained. 
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CELERY. 


1. Warr Sor, 3. Cxurentac, on TuRNIP-RooreD. 
2. Rep Sorin, 


There are several sorts lately introduced, as “ Silver Giant,” “ Lion’s Paw,” 
“Giant Red,” which we have tested without discovering any essential dil- 
ference between them and the old varieties. Nos. 1 and 2 we believe are 
fully equal to any known. Sow quite early in the Spring in a moist place 
and convenient to water, which give freely in dry weather as the plantr 
make progress. When the plants are six inches, more or less, in heigt.., 
transplant a portion into trenches, formed in well manured land—which 
repeat at intervals of two or three weeks, for a succession, until the neces 
Sary quantity be set out. It is not prudent to surcharge the land with 
manure, which sometimes burns the plants; a safer plan is to put a pari 
on the surface, around the plants, which in the course of tillage becomes 
incorporated with the soil. As they advance in growth, blanch, by earth- 
ing up gradually; that intended for late Winter and Spring use, had better 
not be blanched at all, preparatory to being laid up. 


CHERVIL. 


This vegetable is used as a Salad. Sow in narrow drills early in the 
Spring, and again after the heat of Summer. 


CORN SALAD, OR VETTIKOST. 


Used as a small salad throughout the Winter and Spring. Sow thickly 
in drills first of Autumn, and sprinkle with straw on the approach of 
severe weather. 


CORN (INDIAN.) 


1. Sweet, or Sucar, 5. Cooren’s Proriric, 

2. Earnty Canana, 6. Tuscarona, 

3. Eanty Yorx,or Apam’s Eanty, 7. Wutre Frovr. 

4. Wurre Furxt, Earty anv Lare, 

No. 1 is the best table Corn; Nos. 2 and 3 are the earliest; No. 5isa 
productive kind for farm culture. To grow No. 1 of large size, and in full 
perfection, the land should be in good condition and recently manured. 


CRESS. PEPPER GRASS. 


Used as small salad. Sow very thickly in shallow drills on a smooth 
rarface, at short intervals throughout the season. 


CUCUMBER. 
1. Earty Frame, or Taste, 2. Lone Green, or Turkey, 
Short Prickly, 3. Guenxrn, (for pickling.) 


No. 1 is a short prickly variety, quite early and productive. No. 2 is 
the best of the long varieties, principally used for pickling; though some 
families prefer it for slicing. For early use, plant in hills on a warm border, 
latter end of Spring, and for a succession crop on an open compartment 
For Pickles, plant middle of Summer, and manage as usual with the early 
xind. No. 3 is used altogether for Pickles, and cultivated in the ordinary 
moce 
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EGG PLANT, OR MELONGENA. 
1. Lancer Punene, 2. Hanry Punpwe. 


Sow in hot-bed or other protected place very early in the Spring—and 
late in Spring transplant into very rich ground. The seed does not vege- 
tate freely—repeated sowings are sometimes necessary. 


ENDIVE. 


1. Cunten, 2. Broan-LEaven, 
Green and White Curled, Batavian, or Scarolle. 


No. 1 is the variety in common use in this country, though No. 2 is more 
esteemed in Europe. Sow at close of Spring to middle of Summer in 
shallow drills; when up an inch or two, thin out to stand a foot apart—tie 


up to blanch as needed. 
d 


KALE. 
1. Scorca Curren, (Szz Borrcorz.) 2 SEa. 
No. 2 is in high repute in England. It is forced into growth early in the 
Spring, blanched and used as Asparagus. Plant in hills about two feet 
apart. For full directions, see most works on gardening. 


LEEK. 
Larner Lonnon, 
Scotch, or Flag. 
Sow in seed-bed middle of Spring—when the plants are four or five 
inches high, transplant into rows—plant the rows wide enough apart to 
admit the hoe between them. 


LETTUCE, 
1. Barty Curren, on Cur Saran, 5. Purnapenruta Cannagz, 
2. Eanty CansaceE, 6. Curiep Inpia, 
Butter Lettuce, 7 Wuautre Cos, 
3. Brown Durcu, 8. Green Cos, 
4. Rovat Canpaer, i 9, Asraric CaBBace. 
Drumhead, 
Grand Admiral, 
Imperial, 


The kinds enumerated are perhaps more numerous than need be culti- 
vated, and the same variety has frequently so many local names, it is diffi- 
cult to designate them. No.1 is used as a “small salad,” and sown very 
thickly on a smooth surface early in the Spring. Nos. 2 and 3 are good 
sorts, of about equal merit. Nos. 4 and 5 succeed 2 and 3, and produce 
large firm heads. No.6 is a valuable variety, and stands the heat well. 
Nos. 7 and 8 are very crisp and tender, but soon shoot to seed. ‘To have 
fine head Lettuce, sow in seed-bed from commencement to middle of Au- 
tumn—protect the plants by a cold frame, or with litter as they stand in 
the ground; early in the Spring transplant them into rich ground. Fora 
later supply, sow in drills from time to time, during Spring and Summer— 
when up a few inches, thin out, leaving plants at proper distances. Tor 
this purpose the Royal and Philadelphia Cabbage, and India, are the better 
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MELON. 
1. Nuruea, 4, Canotina Warten, 
2. Crrron, 5. Mountatn Srprour Water. 
3. Turx’s Cap Crrron. 6. Mountain Sweet Waren. 


Nos: 12 and 3are fine kinds, of the old Canteloupe or Musk variety, 
which is no longer cultivated. The Citron is of moderate size, bit 
exquisite flavor. The Nutmeg is of larger growth, very highly scented 
and esteemed; they are known, probably with slight variations, under 
several names. Plant in hills of light soil latter end of Spring. Pumpkins 
and Squashes, if grown near by deteriorate them. ‘he Mountain Sprout 
attains a large size, and is excellent in every respect. No. 6 is a new 
variety supposed a hybrid between the Spanish and Mountain Sprout,—it 
commands the highest price in the Philadelphia market, size medium, 

‘very sugary. Plant Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in hills of light sandy earth latter 
end of Spring. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


Kept on sale in the form of blocks or bricks. Planted in hot-beds and 
banks of dung covered with earth. For directions to cultivate, see most 
works on gardening. 


MUSTARD. 


Warre, Brown. 


Both varieties are sown like Cress, and used as it is, as small salad. 
The seed of the white has proved useful in dyspepsia. We import this of 
a better quality than can usually be obtained, and supply Druggists on 
favorable terms. From the seed of the brown is manufactured the condi- 
ment in daily use. 


NASTURTIUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 


The flowers and young leaves are used as salad. The seed-pods with 
foot stalk attached, are gathered whilst green and tender, and pickled, as a 
Substitute for Capers. 


OKRA. 


This vegetable is used extensively in warm climates in Soups and Stews; 
it is highly nutritious, and deemed unusually wholesome. With us its 
use is on the increase, though probably it may never rival the Tomato, 
which was introduced about the same period. Plant the seeds Jate in 
Spring, in hills or drills—if in hills, two or three feet apart, and two to 
three plants in each—drills, three feet apart, and 8 or 10 inches between 
the plants. The seed is liable to rot in the ground, and should be put in 
thickly to secure the requisite quantity of plants. Very rich ground is de- 
manded by this vegetable. 


ONION. 


1. Srzyer Sxrnnep, orn Wuirte, 3. Lance Rey WetuensrFiexp. 

2. Lance Yrettow Srraspune, 

South of New York the climate is usually too warm to grow Onions to 
perfection the first season. In the Eastern States they are reared to full 
size, when the seed is drilled early in the Spring, in strong land, and the 
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bulbs thinned to stand twc or three inches apart, with ample room between 
the drills for hand hoe-culture. No.3 is found to succeed better by this 
method than any other kind, and we occasionally see in Pennsylvania fine 
bulbs of that variety, grown by the New England process. Nos. land 2 
are the varieties most esteemed at Philadelphia, and we manage them as 
follows: Sow the seed early in the Spring, very thickly, in beds or drills— 
at mid-summer, or whenever the tops die, remove them to a dry place— 
early ia the following Spring re-plant them in rows, the bulbs two inches 
apart, the rows wide enough to hoe between them. By this process Onions 
of a large size are obtained early in the season. Observe, if not sown quite 
thickly in the first instance they attain too large a size, and when replanted 
the ensuing Spring shoot to seed. 


PARSLEY. 


CurxeD, on Douste, Pain, on SINGLE. 


There are several sub-varieties of the above, but not much approved. 
Sow early in the Spring, in rows or beds, the former is the better mode. 
If .he seed be soaked in warm water some hours immediately before sow- 
ing it, it will vegetate more speedily. It is not uncommon for it to lay in 
the ground two or three. weeks before it vegetates. 


PARSNIP. 


Suear, 
Hollow Crowned, or Cap, 
Lisbonaise. 


Sow early in the Spring in good ground deeply dug. The best mode is 
in drills, eighteen inches apart. When the plants are up two or three 
inches, thin them to stand six or eight inches apart. The Sugar or KW'low 
Crowned Parsnip is decidedly the best. 


PEAS. 

1. Lanwpneta’s Extra Earty, 7 Laner Wartrt MarnnowratT, 

2. Earuy Frame, 8. Peruvian Biacx-Eye MarrowFah 
Early Washington, 9. Kyrent’s Dwanr Marrowrat, 
Early May, &c. §c. 10. Kyrent’s Tart Marrow rat, 

3. Earty Cuariton, 11. Matcutess Marrowrat, 
Golden Hotspur, 12. Buue Prussian, 

4. Brsnov’s Dwarr Pro tiric, 13. Dwarr Suean, or Eat-Pop, 

5. Dwarr Bruz Imeerrat, 14. Tat Sugar, on Eat-pop. 


6. Royat Dwarr Marrowrat, 


The fourteen varieties of Peas above named are selected from an almost 
interminable number: and as they are occasionally ordered, we keep on 
sale several which might be dispensed with. No. 1 is unquestionably the 
earliest known: it was introduced by us more than twenty years since, 
and has to the present maintained the lead. There is reason to believe 
peas are sold at seed-shops as “ Extra Early,” which are not the genuine 
Landreth’s Extra Early. No. 2 is an excellent variety, long known under 
numerous local names, and is some 10 days later than No. 1. No. 3isa 
productive sort, and succeeds No. 2. No.5 is a luscious variety, gener- 
ally esteemed. Nos. 6.7, 8 and 12 are very productive, and when sown 
at the same time witk the early varieties, form an uninterrupted success 
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rich ground. Sow in drills which may be drawn singly or two nearly 
together. When the plants are up a few inches, hoe them and draw earth 
to the stems, and when they begin to vine, rod them. The first plantings 
to be made so soon as the ground will work, and for a regular succession 
sow at short intervals during the Spring and early part of Summer. 


PEPPER. 


1. Lance Sweet, Beti-sHaren, 3. Cayenne, on Lona. 

2. Tomato, or Frat, 

Nos. 1 and 2 are principally used for pickling when green. The sweet 
is quite mild, and attains large size. No.3 is usually ground, when ripe 
and dried, for table use, though the green pods are also pickled. Sow 
each kind in drills, on a warm border late in Spring or commencement of 
Summer, and thin them to stand 16 or 18 inches apart. Or they may be 
sown early in the season in a frame or flower-pot, and transplanted. 


POTATO. 
1, Fox’s Seeprrne, 3. Foxite, 
2. Watnot Leaven, 4. Mercer. 


Nos. 1 and 2 are very early, and boil dry and mealy when quite young. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are cultivated for later supplies; No. 3 is particularly good, 
perhaps the very best, though a shy bearer and therefore not so profitable 
as others. No. 4 is a productive variety, much esteemed at Philadelphia, 
and is the principal kind sold in that market. There are two varieties of 
Sweet Poraro grown in New Jersey for the supply of this section; the 
yellow and red; they are somewhat tender, and may be advanced by 
sprouting the roots in a hot-bed; and when all danger from frost has 
passed, slipping off the sprouts and planting them during a moist time. 


PUMPKIN. 


1. Casnaw, 3. Mammora. | 
2. Common Fretp, or Curzse, 
There are several varieties of the Pumpkin, of which No. 1, a long 

crooked-necked kind, is deemed best for cooking. No. 3 is cultivated as 

a matter of curiosity more than from its merit. Plant latter end of Spring 

in hills eight or ten feet apart each way. They are, however, from the 

space they occupy, unfit for garden culture. 


RADISH. : 
1. Lone Scarter Suort-Tor, 6. Summer Waurte, 
2. Lone Satmon, 7. Wuarre Spantsa, 
3. Wuite Turnip-rooTeD, Fall, or Winter White, 
4. Rep Turnip-nooren, 8. Brack Spanisu, 
Cherry, Fall, or Winter Black. 
> 5. Yrttow Tunnip-rooreD, . : 


Yellow Summer, 

The two first named are not very dissimi'!ar; No. 1 is generai!y pre 
ferred for its brilliancy of color, though No. 2 is the most brittle, and of 
course the best. Nos. 3 and 4-are excelient varieties and early They 
(the four first named) are generally used fo. the earlier sowings, which 
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should be made on a sheltered border, as soon in the Spring as the ground 
can be worked. The land should be well manured, deeply dug, and raked 
free from clods and stones: if cold weather return after the seeds have 
sprouted, protect by cedar-brush, straw, &c., which should be removed so 
soon as it may be prudent so to do. Nos. 5 and 6 are better adapted to 
the Summer than the preceding, which in warm dry weather soon become 
tough and sticky. For an uninterrupted succession, sow these varieties 
at same time with the earlier kinds. Nos. 7 and 8 are grown for Winter 
use; sow at close of Summer or early in Autumn, and when ripe store in 
the cellar. 


RHUBARB, OR PIE PLANT. 


This species of Rhubarb, of which there are several varieties, is culti- 
vated for the footstalk of the leaf, which possesses an agreeable acidity, 
and resembles the gooseberry when made into pies or tarts. It is fit for 
use before green fruit can be had, and is an excellent substitute, becoming 
much used. Sow the seed, in seed-bed early in the Spring, and transplant 
in the Autumn or ensuing Spring, to any desired situation, allowing the 
plants two or three feet square. The roots continue vigorous many 

ears. 
‘ The Victoria, (which does not perpetuate itself by seed) is the largest 
known; the stalks when well grown are as thick as a man’s wrist, and 
weigh a pound each. The plants are for sale by D. Landreth at $6 per 
dozen. 


RAPE, OR COLEWORT. 


This vegetable is mainly cultivated for the seed, from which Oil for 
manufacturing purposes is extracted, and the cake or residuum fed to 
cattle, which it fattens with astonishing celerity. The seed unbroken, are 
fed to cage birds. It is grown in Southern gardens, under the name of 
Collards or Greens, but it is a poor substitute for head Cabbage. 


SALSAFY, OR OYSTER PLANT. 


The roots are boiled like carrots as a vegetable dish, or after being par- 
boiled, made into cakes, with paste, and fried like oysters, which they 
elosely resemble in both taste and flavor. The stalks of one year old are 
sometimes used in the Spring, as Asparagus. Cultivated in all respects 
as directed for the Carrot. 


SCORZONERA, OR BLACK SALSAFY 
Is preferred by some to the common Oyster Plant; mode of growth the 
same. 


SCURVY GRASS. 

Used as small salad. In season throughout the Winter and Spring. 
Sow in drills or broad-cast early in Autumn, and protect during Winter 
by a sprinkling of straw. 

SORREL. 
GaRDEN. 


Used as salad. Sow middle of Spring, in shallow drills, and thin the 
plants to twelve inches apart. 


ll 


SPINACH. 7 , 


1. Rounp Savoy-Leavep, 2. Prickxiy Seep. 


These are the best varieties which we have seen. No. 2 is by some 
thought the most hardy, and better adapted to Autumn sowing; both pro- 
duce thick succulent leaves of large size. May be grown either broad 
cast or in drills. For Spring and early Summer use, sow as early as the 
ground can be tilled, and afterwards at short intervals. For the Autumn 
supply, sow at close of Summer. For Winter and early Spring use, sow 
middle of Autumn. The latter sowing will need a sprinkling of straw or 
long manure on the arrival of cold weather. The autumnal sowings are 
frequently made during hot dry weather; in such cases, the seed will not 
| vegetate; which may account for failures. Spinach is one of those vege- 
tables for which the ground cannot be too rich; the stronger it is the more 
| succulent will be the leaves, and of course, the more delicate and tender. 


SQUASH. 
1. Earty Busu, on Patty Pan, 4, Cocoa Nut, 
2. Earty Appts Busu, on Eee, Valparaiso, or Porter. 


3. Lone Green Crooxneckx, 


Nos. 1 and 2 are of compact growth, and of course better adapted to 
small gardens: No. 2 is particularly so, and very carly. No. 4+ is used 
both as a vegetable dish, and for pies,and may be kept throughout the 
Winter. Plant at the same time with the early Cucumber, and cultivate 
in like manner. 


TOMATO, OR LOVE APPLE. 


.. Lance Rep, 3. Pear Saarzp. 
2. Lance YEttow, 


No. 1 is the variety usually preferred. No. 3 is of small size, and used 
for pickling. Sow in hills three feet apart, on a warm border, early in the 
Spring. Fora later supply, sow a short time afterwards in a more open 
situation. As the plants advance in growth, support them by brush-wood. 
To have the Tomato very early, it is necessary to start the plants ina 
hot-bed, or they may be reared in a flower-pot in a window, and subse- 
quently transplanted. 


TURNIP. 


1. Eanty Frat Dortca, (Strap-leaved,) 6. Yertow ABERDEEN, 

2. Ren-rorrep, (Strap-leaved,) Scotch Yellow, 

3. Eanty Stone, 7. Daxe’s Hysnip, 

4. Lance Norrox, 8. Rura Baca, on Swenpisa. 
5. Lance Grose, 


The best for family use, and indeed. for general culture, are the two 
first named, which resemble each other in all respects but colour; they 
are of quick growth, with small narrow leaves, and admit of standing quite 
close together. They are quite distinct from, and superior to, the com- 
mon White and Red-top Turnips usually cultivated through the country. 
For Summer use, sow them early in the Spring; they are not, however, 
certain to succeed at that season. For the main crop, sow at close of 
Summer. (At Philadelvhia, 20th August.) No. 3 is a good kind, but of 
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slower growth than No. 1 and 2. Nos. 4,5 and 6 are robust kinds, and 
found well adapted to the climate of the South. No.7 resembles No. 8 in 
some respects, but is more delicately flavoured and much esteemed for 
table use. No. 8 is more generally grown for stock than table use, but is 
excellent late in the Spring, when the other kinds have become pithy. 

The five last named should be sown at midsummer, (say 15th July) in 
the latitude of Philadelphia ; whilst Nos. 1 and 2 frequently yield abundant 
crops, sown as late as the Ist September. 

ie protect, during winter, store in a cool airy cellar, or in mounds of 
earth. 


AROMATIC AND SWEET HERBS. 
These impart a strong spicy taste and odour, 
and are used in various culinary operations. 


Anise, Those marked with a * are perennial, and 
Basil, sweet, when once obtained, may be preserved for 
Caraway, years. Of such sow the seeds very careful- 
Coriander, ly in seed-beds, about the middle of Spring, 
*Fennel, and in the ensuing Autumn or Spring trans- 
*Lavender, plant them to convenient situations. The 
Marigold, pot, others are annuals, or such as come to per- 
Majoram, sweet, fection the first season and die; the seeds of 
*Sage, these may be sown carefully in shallow drills, 
Savory, Summer, middle of Spring, and when the plants are up a 
“ Do Winter, : few inches thin them to proper distances. To 
*Thyme, preserve for use, dry thoroughly, rub the foliage 
*Rosemary. almost to powder, and put it in jars or bottles 


tightly corked. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

In the selection of the varieties of Field Seeds offered for sale the 
utmost care is taken that purchasers may be supplied with the finest 
quality of the articles required. ‘The following list comprises the prin- 
cipal kinds, viz: 


Orchard Grass, Black Mustard, 
Herd, or Red top, Red Clover, 
Blue Grass, Timothy, 
Perennial Rye Grass, Millet, 

Annual do., Lucerne, 
White Dutch Clover, Green Grass, 


Cesarean, Kale, or Cow Cabbage, Lawn Grass (mixed,) 
Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip, Winter Rye, 


Large White Globe do. Buckwheat, 

Yellow Aberdeen (Scotch) do. Barley, 

Large White Norfolk do. Oats, finest sorts, 

Large Field Carrot, Wheat, several choice varieties, 
Sugar Beet (for cattle,) Corn do. do. do. 
Mangel Wurtzel, Potatoes do. do. do. 
Hemp Seed, Field Peas, 

Flax do. Broom Corn, 


Yellow Locust, &c. 
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HINTS ON HORTICULTURE. 
of the Union, 


That these hints may be equally useful in different sections 

the names of the seasons and not those of the months, have been used; there- 
fore, seeds directed to be planted early in the spring, should be sown as soon as 
winter has probably departed, whether that be on the first of February in the 
South, or in March with us of Pennsylvania—so, likewise, of other seasons.— 
Many vegetables may be had in the Sonthern States during winter, which 
residents of colder glimates are excladed from; and there, the extreme heat of 
summer may make it necessary to defer planting until autumn, such as further 
North may be enjoyed in perfection during the summer months. Ordinary 
judgment, and acquaintance with the climate in which we live, is all that is 
required to secure success. The method of preparing the Soil may be nearly 
the same every where; good modes apply with equal benefit in every section. 
Many of the hints are taken from the writings of Loudon, Miller, Abercrombie 
and others, as collected in the “Encylopedia of Gardening;” in some cases their 
language has been used, but it has not been thought necessary te mark the 
quotations. 


ASPARAGUS. 
Asperge, Fr. Spargel, Ger. Asparago, Ital. Esparragos, Span. 

The Asparagus is a perennial plant, |in which they remain until put in the 
indigenous to Europe, found in stony | ground—the hard coating is thereby 
or gravelly situations near the sea. It! softened, and the seeds grow more 
is generally admired, and has been long | readily. 
extensively cultivated, on account of| During the season of vegetation they 
its early maturity; being fit for the|should be carefully weeded, and the 
table very early in the spring, at which | alleys between the rows frequently 
season very few vegetables are to be | hoed and kept loose. The second year 
had. It may be propagated from the! they will be fit for transplanting into 
roots, but raising from seed is decidedly the beds in which they are to remain. 
preferable; which may be sown either) Such beds should be formed on ground 
late in the autumn, or very early in| not too wet; the earth having previ- 
the spring; the latter is perhaps the| ously been deeply dug and trenched, 
best. : and plenty of well roited manure in- 

The mode is as follows:—Prepare a | corporated with it, to the depth of a 
rich, deeply dug piece of ground of the | foot or more; as it is found that the 
desired size, on which draw straight sweetness and tenderness of the shvots 
lines an inch deep, and twelve inches | depend very much on the rapidity of 
apart. Place the seed about an inch) the growth, and this is promoted by 
apart in the lines or rows, and cover |the richness of the soil. Frequent 
them. even with the surface. Should digging and turning of the ground 
the seeds vegetate freely, they will be| during the autumn preceding the 
rather close in the rows, and may be | spring in which it is intended to plant 
thinned to dwo or three inches apart, | the roots would have a good effect; or 
which will permit the roots to get it would be well in the autumn to 
strung, Our practice is to pour scald- throw the ground in ridges, that it may 
ing water on the seeds twenty-four be exposed to the action of the frost.— 
hours before we intend planting them, |The method of transplanting is thus; 
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—Lay out the ground into beds four feet 
wide, with paths or alleys between the 
beds of two feet width: divide the bed 
into three rows equi-distant, allowing 
eight inches space on either edge; then 
proceed to stretch or strain a line 
lengthwise the bed, down one of the 
rows, and with a spade cut out a 
trench so deep that when the plants to 
be set therein are covered, they will be 
three inches .below the surface; the 
breadth of the trench sufficient to ad- 
mit of the roots laying horizontally,— 
Place them therein at intervals of nine 
inches, covering them with fine loose 
earth: thus continue to plant the second 
and third rows, and finish by straight- 
ening the edges of the bed, which 
should be done with line and spade; 
having previously raked the surface to 
remove clods and stones. In gardens, 
the soil of which is wet'and heavy, the 
beds should be elevated a few inches 
above the general level. In sandy or 
dry soils the roots do not require it. 

As the season progresses they will 
need weeding and hoeing, suffering 
‘the stalks to run up to seed. In the 
autumn place a good covering of ma- 
nure over the entire bed, which will 
prevent the frost from drawing them 
out, beside enriching the soil, and 
causing them to grow more vigorously 
the ensuing season. 

In the spring take a dung-fork, and 
point or dig in the manure, observing 
not to go deep enough to touch the 
crowns of the plants. Proceed in like 
manner for three successive seasons, 
when the plants will have become 
strong enough to bear cutting; after 
which an annual top dressing of ma-| 
nure and forking of the surface, will 


keep the plants vigorous and produc- 


ARTIC 

Artichdut, Fr. 

The Artichoke is a perennial, a na- | 
tive of the south of Hurope. The 
flewerheads in an immature state con- 
tain the part used, which is the fleshy 
receptacle, commonly called the bof- 
tom, freed from the bristles and: seed | 


tive for twenty or more years. The 
Asparagus is easily stimulated by sa- 
line applications, as for instance refuse 
brine from salted meat or fish—or by a 
direct application of salt itself—some 
cultivators habitually use it in the cul- 
ture of this esculent, and with the 
most satisfactory results. 

The quality 'of this delicious vegéta- 
ble, depends in a considerable degree 
on its state or age when cut for use; 
much exposed for sale in market, is 
cut within the hour it peeps above the 
earth—and that portion only, (merely 
the extremity of the shoot) is tender; 
all below is sticky and comparatively 
worthless—it should therefore never be 
cut, until the shoots have risen four or 
six inches, when they will be green 
and tender. The market gardeners in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia cover 
their Asparagus beds with straw or 
litter, so soon as they cease cutting. 
The plan saves labor, by keeping the 
weeds down, and protects the plants 
from excessive drought. 

In some private gardens, where 
great pains are taken to obtain it of 
large size, two sets of beds are kept, 
which are cut every alternate year; 
each season one of them remaining 
untouched. 

To force Asparagus as it stands in 
the open ground, the following plan 
has been resorted to, “Stir the sur- 
face of any bed in full bearing; rake it 
fine as in the usual spring dressing; 
cover three inches deep* with the sift- 
ings of old tan, and on that lay fer- 
menting dung, as in forcing Rhubarb 
or Sea Kale.” 

For directions to force in Pits and 
Hot-beds, see “Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Gardening: 


HOKE. 


Artischoke, Ger. Carcivffolo, Mal. Alcachofas, Span. 


down, vulgarly called the choke and 
the talens, or lower part of the leaves 
of the calyx. In France the. bottoms 
are commonly fried in paste, and they 
form a desirable ingredient in ragouts, 
They are oceasionally used for pick- 
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ling, and sometimes they are slowly, production is terminated. They will 
dried and kept in bags for winter use. produce some tolerable heads the same 
The bottoms of young artichokes are| year in August, and thence till No- 
frequently used in the raw state as a| vember; next year they will head 
salad; thin slices are cut from the but-| sooner in full perfection. By having 
tom with a scale or caylx leaf attach-| fresh stools planted every year or two, 
ed, by which the slice is lifted, and) the old and new plantations together 
dipped in oil and vinegar before using. | furnish a production of heads from 
The chard of artichokes, or the tender) June or July till November. Besides 
central leaf stalk, blanched, is by! the main head, several smaller lateral 
some thought preferable to that of the| heads’ generally spring from the sides 


Cardoon. The flowers possess the 
quality of coagulating milk, and have | 
sometimes been used in the place of| 
Rennet. 

This esculent is propagated by 
rooted suckers or young shoots rising | 
in the spring from the roots of the old 
plants; these are fit to slip off for, 
planting in March and, April, when | 
from five to ten inches high. Open- 
ing the ground to the old stool, slip 
them off clean to the root, leaving the 
three strongest on each mother plant, | 
to advance for summer production.— | 
‘Those slipped off prepare for planting, | 
by pulling away some of the under and 
decayed or broken leaves, and by prun- 
ing and straggling long tops of the 
leaves remaining; also cut off casually 
hard or ragged parts of the bottom of 
the roots. ‘Then having an open 
compartment with a light rich soil, of 
good depth, well dunged and dug, 
plant the sets by dibble, in rows four | 
feet asunder, and two feet apart in 
each row. Give each plant some water; 
which repeat once or twice, if very 
dry weather, till they have taken root. | 

Or it may be propagated from seed; | 
for which purpose plant the seed in|! 
rows three inches apart, keep the 
ground perfectly free from weeds, and 
transplant the second season in the} 
manner recommended for suckers. 

Subsequent culture.—All spring and | 
summer keep them free from weeds, | 
by occasional hoeing between the 
plants; this, with regular watering in | 
the dry weather of summer, is all the) 
culture they require, till the season of | 


of the stem in succession; but in order 
to encourage the principal head to at- 
tain the full size, most of the suckers 
should be detached in young growth, 
when their heads are the size of a 
large egg, which in that state are also 
prepared for some tables. As to the 
continuing main heads, permit them to 
have full growth, till the scales begin 
to diverge considerably; but gather 
them before the flowers appear, cutting 
to each head part of the stalk. When 
the entire crop on a stem is taken, cut 
off the stem close to the ground, to 
give the plant more strength for new 
shoots. 

Winter dressing.—First cut down 
all the large leaves, but without hurt- 


| ing the small central ones, or the’ new 


shoots. Then dig the ground between, 
and along each row, raising it gradu- 
ally from both sides, ridgeways over 
the roots, and close about the plants. 
In rigorous frosty weather, cover also 
with litter a foot thick, and close about 
the plants. An annual dressing of 
well rotted manure, applied at this 
season, is advantageous, 

In spring, the litter or earth being 
removed, according to the kind of sea- 
son, the stocks are examined, and two 
or three of the strongest or best shoots, 
being selected for growing, the rest 
are removed by pressure with the 
thumb, or by a knife or wooden chisel. 
These shoots or suckers are used for 
new plantations. Dig the whole ground 
level, loosening it close up to the 
crown of the roots of every plant. 
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BEAN. 


Vieia Faba, of Linnzus. 


Feve de marais, Fr. 


Bohn, Ger. Fava, Ital. 


Habas, Span. 


Of the above kind, commonly called 
in this country “Horse Bean,” there} 
is a considerable variety; two of them 
have been selected by us for cultiva-| 
tion, believing them the best adapted | 
for the climate, and quite sufficient of 
the kind. They are the Early Long 
pod and Broad Windsor. Both suc- 
ceed with the same treatment, but the 
first named, is the more certain bearer 
of the two. In England, where they 
are extensively cultivated, they do 
much better than in this country, pre- 


ferring its damp cool atmosphere, to/ 


our frequently dry and hot one; to| 
eounteract which, it is desirable to) 
plant so early in ‘the spring, as the | 
ground will admit of being worked, in | 
the latitude of Philadelphia, (39°57’/N.) 
the latter part of February, or begin-| 
ning of March, if possible; they then | 
come into flower before the weather | 
becomes hot, othérwise the blossoms 


drop, and set no fruit. 

Plant them in drills either single or | 
double, two inches apart in the drills, | 
and cover one to two inches deep. If 
in double drills, with alleys two and a 
half feet wide. If in single rows, two | 
feet alleys answer, unless ‘it be intended 
to cultivate them with the horse hoe, | 
as is done by market gardeners. 


Those who are particularly fond of |e 


this bean, can accelerate the crop, by 
setting a frame at the close, of winter, | 
under the lea of a board fence, or other 
protected situation, exposed to the sun, 


{which cover with glass, and in severe 


weather with matting or straw, so as 
| effectually to exclude the'frost. Herein 
‘plant the beans, one seed to the square 
inch, and let them remain, until the 
arrival of milder weather, when they 
should be transplanted to the position 
in the garden, which it is intended 
they shall occupy. In transplanting 
them, care should ‘be taken not to in- 
jure the roots, to guard against which, 
use a trowel to ease them up, and suf- 
fer as much earth as will, to adhere. 
During the time they remain in the 
frame, the sash should be raised when 
the weather as mild, to admit the air, 
and gradually harden them, prepara- 
tory to full exposure when transplanted, 
else the sudden change of temperature 
might prove fatal. In order to make 
them set fruit more: certainly, it is the 
practice to nip off the top or leading 
shoots when they are in full flower; 


|this checks the growth, and directs the 


strength of the plant towards the blos- 
soms, Ifa part of the flowers are de- 
stroyed in this operation, there is no 
loss. 

Whilst the crop is growing and pro- 
gressing towards maturity, keep the 
ground well hoed, and free from weeds, 
When the plants have attained six or 
ight inches in height, draw towards 
their base a portion of loose earth, 
which will encourage them to put 
forth fresh fibres, and protect the roots 
already formed, from the sun’s rays. 


BEANS—xipnNey. 


Haricot, Fr. 


Of the Snap-Short Bean, (the Hari- | 
cot of the French,) the varieties and 
sub-varieties are numerous. Those 
enumerated in the Catalogue annexed, 
are such as we esteem most worthy; 
they consist of the earliest, the latest, 
and those which ripen intermediately. 
The Early Mohawk or Brown Six 


Schminkbohne, Ger. 


Faguiolo, Ital. 


Weeks arrives soonest at perfection, 
and is tke hardiest of the early ones; 
the Early Yellow, and China Red Eye, 
immediately succeed. The Red French 
is about the latest: the other varieties 
ripen promiscuously. All the’ kinds 


Judias, Span. 


are brought to the Philadelphia market. 


The Red Speckled Valentine is a vari- 
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ety very generally admired; it is round 
podded, without strings, an abundant 
bearer, and remains tender longer 
than most others. The Brown Valen- 
tine or Refugee, is also an excellent 
variety, as is also the China Red Eye. 
The pods of the Red French are used | 
as well for pickling as boiling, and the | 
beans throughout the winter in a dry 
state, as haricots, and in soups, for | 
which it is usuafly preferred. 


The usual plan of cultivating this | 
tribe, is in drills, double or single, two | 
inches apart in the drills, of three | 
inches, placing two seeds together; 
two and a half feet should be allowed 
between the drills. They are much 
more tender than the Long Pod or} 
Windsor, and will not succeed, if) 
planted before the weather has become | 
somewhat settled, and the earth warm; | 
in the latitude of Phildelphia, not 
earlier than April, unless in very dry 
ground, and protected situations. To 
have a constant supply, it will be ne- 
cessary to plant successive crops. at 
intervals of two or three weeks, which | 
is much preferable to planting but sel- | 
dom, and then a larger quantity.— 
Plantations made so lateas Ist August, 
generally succeed and yield abundantly. 

When they have risen three or four 
inches, give them a careful hoeing, to | 
destroy all weeds, and loosen the earth. | 
At this time, or shortly after, draw | 
towards the base of the plants some of 


/and frost can be excluded. 


the loose soil, to the depth of one or 
tio inches. This process is termed | 
sanding,” and is highly beneficial in | 
protecting the roots from excessive | 
drought, and the direct rays of the sun. | 
As the crop approaches maturity, | 


are very delicately flavored, and are 
used either in the pod, or shelled 
when further advanced; but in this 
section of the country, and perhaps 
further South, they bear so sparingly 
most seasons, as to be scarcely worth 
cultivating. 

The Lira is too well known to need 
description. ‘Two varieties are culti- 
vated; the one broad and thin, the 
other short and thick. We have some- 
time thought the latter the more tender 
and delicate when boiled ‘The Lima 
Bean is very tender, not bearing the 
slightest frost, and is very subject to 
rot when planted early, 6r during a 
spell of rainy or damp cool weather.— 
To guard against which, the best plan 
is to sprout them in a frame, (as re- 
commended for the Long Pod: or 
Windsor,) so situated, that the damp 
An old 
hot-bed answers the purpose effectually. 
They need not be planted therein, be- 
fore the middle of spring, nor trans- 
planted till towards its close; a little 
earlier or later, as the weather may 
make expedient; if planted early, they 
will at the best remain stationary.— 
They should be planted in hills in 
well cultivated ground, dressed either 
in the piece or hills, with thoroughly 
rotted manure from the barn-yard.— 
The hills should be raised three or 
four inches above the average level, 
and be three feet apart each way, with 
a pole six or eight feet high, well 
secured in the ground, to each hill.— 
Three plants in a hill are sufficient. As 
the vines shoot up, they should be 
tied to the poles, till they get hold, 
when they will support themseives. 


nothing more is required than an oc-| In tying them, observe to do it in the 
casional hoeing observing always to direction in which they incline to clasp 
keep the ground free from weeds. ‘the pole, which is contrary to the 
In selecting a spot to plant beans, | course of the sun, and opposed to the 
choose where the soil is light and tole- | habit of most climbers. 
rably dry. If it be poor, apply a good| ‘Those who have not the conven- 
dressing of well rotted manure, either ience of a frame, (or hand-glass, which 
spread over the entire surface, or placed | will answer the same purpose.) should 
in the drills when drawn out. |have the hills prepared and poles in- 
BEANS, Porr.—The Scanver serted, ‘awaiting a mild, dry time, 
Runners and Waite Duten Beans, | about the close of May, for planting the 
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beans. If wet weather should imme- 
diately succeed, and the seed rot, 
replant as soon as the ground dries.— 
Good crops have been produced in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, when planted 
even so late as first of June. 

After they become well established 
and have clasped the poles, no further 
care is requisite, other than keeping 
the weeds under, and the hills occa- 


BE 
Betterave, Fr. Rothe Riibe, Ger. 


The Rey Bert is a native of the 
sea-coast of the south of Europe. It 
was cultivated in England in 1656, 
and then called beet rave, (or beet- 
radish,) from the French name, bet/e- 
rave. 

The long red or blood, is generally 
used for the winter supply, and the 
extra early and early turnip-rooted for 
the summer. The extra early turnip- 
rooted has been lately introduced from 
Italy—its growthis astonishingly rapid; 
it should always he planted for the 
first crop, and the old turnip-rooted to 
succeed. 

There are several other kinds culti- 
vated, but the forgoing are the best we 
know; and being both early and late, 
are beyond question amply sufficient. 

Wuitre Brrr.—This is a hardy 
biennial plant, with leaves larger than 
the red beet, and very thick and succu- 
lent. It is a native of the sea coasts of 
Spain and Portugal. “It is cultivated | 
in gardens entirely for the leaves, | 
which are boiled as spinnage, or put in | 
soups. Those of the great white, or 
sweet beet, are esteemed for the mid 
ribs and stalks, which are separated 
from the lamina of the leaf, and stewed 
and eaten as asparagus, under the 
name of chard.” The great white, or 
Swiss chard, has been introduced into 
this country within a few years; those 


who have cultivated it give it a high | 


character, and consider it fully equal to 
asparagus. 

The Mancotm Worrzex is princi- 
pally grown for stock, It is, however, 


very early, rapid in its growth, and! 


Acelgas, Span. 


sionally stirred. 

The Canotina or Sewere bean, is of 
a smaller size than the Lima; much 
hardier, rather earlier, and more pro- 
ductive, but generally considered less 
rich. In other respects they closely 
resemble each other—time and mode 
of planting may be a little in advance 
of the Lima—cultivation precisely the 
same. 


ET. 


Barba Biettola, Ital. 


tolerably good for table use when 
young and tender. It might therefore 
be an object with such as are particu- 
larly fond of. beets, to sow a small 
quantity of this species for an early 
crop. As food for stock, especially 
milch cows, it is scarcely surpassed and 
the product is enormous. 

Stres1an or SuGar.—The Sugar 
Beet has had great popularity as food 
for stock, and though not now as gen- 
erally grown by our farmers as former- 
ly, has many advocates who claim for 
it great merit, and attribute the failure 
of others to injudicious feeding. ‘They 
argue that roots, during cold weather, 
should only be given in moderate quan- 
tities, and always with a little bran or 
meal;—that the cows should be fed in 
comfortable quarters. Such treatment, 
it is contended, will produce satisfac- 
tory results, which could hardly be ex- 
| pected from roots frequently given ina 
| frozen state, the animal exposed to the 
| cold, and without any thing to counter- 
act the scouring tendency of the roots. 

All Beets do best when planted in 
| rows, as they then admit of hoeing and 
more thorough cleaning. ‘The rows 
twelve or fourteen inches apart, the 
plants in the rows not nearer than four 
inches. It is advisable to sow the seed 
thicker than that, and when the plants 
are two inches high, thin them to the 
proper distance. 

The seed is usually sown in a shal- 
| low drill, drawn by the hoe, and covered 
to. the depth of an inch. For the 
|early crops plant early in spring, on a 
warm sheltered border. ‘The com- 
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mencement of summer is sufficiently feet apart, so as to admit the horse-hoe 
early to sow those intended for the | deep tillage produces its beneficial 
winter supply. Should the weather be | effects on this crop as on most others, 
dry when about to sow at that season,| ‘To save them during the winter, 
pour scalding water on the seed, and they should be placed in the cellar, 
let them soak 24 to 48 hours, and roll against the wall, in tiers, tops outward, 
' in the seed. | with alternate layers of sand or earth. 

The Beet requires rich ground, and | Or in hills in the garden, with a cov- 
like all tap-rooted plants, delights in aj ering of earth two to three feet thick; 
deep loose soil. ‘I'hroughout their’ the aperture at which they are taken 
growth they demand occasional hoeing | out as required, being carefully. closed 
between the rows, and freedom from | with straw; for should hard frost reach 
weeds. them, they will decay. 

In farm culture, sow, in drills thee 


BORECOLE. 


Chow vert, Chou cavalier, or Chou non pommé, Fr. Kohl, Ger. 
Green Kale, Scotch. Berza, Span. 


The Borecore contains several | shelter of a fence or house, and covered 
sub-varieties, the common characteris-| with straw; for though the plant is 
tic of all which is an open head,| hardy, the leaves when exposed to 
sometimes layers of curled or wrinkled severe frost get discolored; it is there- 
leaves, and a peculiar hardy constitu- fore better to protect them. 
tion, which enables them to resist the, In Europe, particularly in England 


Kale, Sax. 


winter, and remain green and fresh 
during the season. Morgan says itis | 
impossible to find a plant of more ex- | 
cellence for the table, or more easily | 
cultivated, than the common Borecole. 

In using it, “the crown or centre of | 
the plant is cut off, so as to include 
the leaves which do not exceed nine | 
inches in length.” It boils well, and is 
most tender, sweet, and delicate, pro- 
vided it has been duly exposed to frost. | 

They should be sown about. the | 
middle of spring, and treated precisely | 
as winter cabbage, and on the arrival. 
of cold weather, “laid in” under the! 


BROC 


and Scotland, the Borecole is held in 
high esteem, and is an indispensable 
appendage to every cottage garden. 
There are fourteen varieties known 
in England; one or two of the best are 
amply sufficient for any garden. The 


principal varieties are the Scotch Kale 


or Green Borecole, the Purple or 
Brown Kale, the German Kale, or 
German Curled Greens.. The two 
latter are perhaps the most valuable, as 
they are dwarf, and cultivated with 
little trouble—management of the 
dwarf same as winter spinach—which 
see. 


: 
COLI. 


The same in Eng., Fr.,and Ital. Italienische Kohl, Ger. Broculi, Span. 


This exquisite vegetable resembles | 
the Cauliflower in growth, appearance, | 
and flavor, and is supposed to have | 
originated from it. Some of the varie- 
ties produce white heads, others purple, 
sulphur colored, &c. It is cultivated 


management may frequently be had 
throughout the winter and spring. 

The varieties are extensive, and dif- 
fer in the time of ripening, as well as 
hardiness. ‘Those we have cultivated 
with most success are the purple cape, 


with less trouble than the cauliflower, sulphur colored, and early cauliflower 
and heads with more certainty. ‘The | broccoli. ‘There are also several other 
autumn is the season in which it is’ autumnal kinds, such as the green 
generally perfected, but with proper cape, early purple, early white, cream- 
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colored, or Pertsmouth, &c.; but the | 
Purple Cape is much the most certain 
to head, indeed the only one to be! 
relied on. Our plan of cultivation has 
been to sow the seed from the middle 
to latter end of spring; transplanting 
them when they attain the size at 
which cabbage plants are generally put 
out. 

A few observations only are neces- 
sary as to the progressive culture of 
the Broccoli. Having, in the first 
place selected a deeply dug, rich piece 
of ground, and planted them therein as 
you would cabbage plants, allowing 
them rather more roo, do not neglect 
to hoe and stir the ground, keeping it 


perfectly clean and free from weeds; | 
when they are six or eight inches | 


high, land them up, that is, with the 
hoe draw around the base of the plants 
some of the loose soil, forming it ikea 
basin, the stock of the plant being the 
centre. If dry weather ensue, give an; 
yecasional watering, which will greatly | 
facilitate their growth. 

The earlier sowings will commence 
heading early in the autumn; the latter 
sown plants, many of them will show 
no appearance of heading before 
‘winter. 
frost they are to be removed to some 
sheltered situation, and “laid in,” after 
the manner of winter cabbage; that is, 


On the approach of black | 


uation they will remain secure, some 
of them heading from time to time 
during the winter, and most of them 
producing fine heads in spring. Care 
should be observed to remove the 
straw covering on the arrival of spring, 
and to raise the shutters or boards in 
fine weather, that air may be freely ad- 
mitted, removing them entirely the 
latter part of March. 

It is the practice of some who have 
hight dry cellars, to place them therein, 
when removing them in the autumn, 
burying the rects and stalks as above 
directed. In that situation they re- 
quire no further care or protection. 
Broccoli is sometimes sown about the 
middle of September, the plants pre- 
served in frames during winter, and 
put out in the spring. They ‘are by 
no means certain to succeed well at 
that season; a few nevertheless might 


|be thus managed, as they will gene- 


rally head in the autumn, when failing 
to do so during the summer months. 
All the Brassica or Cabbage tribe is 
subject to be preyed upon by various 
insects, the most destructive of which 
in this country is the “Black Fly” 
(Haltica nemorum ;) and in such im- 
mense quantities do they sometimes 


appear, and so voracious their appetite, 


that extreme difficulty is found in pro- 


‘tecting the young plants from their 


burying the stalk entirely up to the) 


lower leaves, the crown projecting at 
an angle of 45 degrees. 


more tender than the cabbage, and 


require to be protected against severe | 


They are | 


depredations. As soon as they appear, 
take wood ashes, mixed with one- 
third air-slacked lime, and sprinkle 


/ over the entire plants, first wetting the 


frost, which may readily be done by | 


setting over them frames, such as are 
placed on hot-beds, and cover with | 


leaves that the dust may adhere; this 
should be repeated as often as it flies 
off, or is washed off by rain, An 
application of lime water is also bene- 


shutters, or by setting boards on edge | ficial; it is disagreeable to the fly as 


around them, the back the highest, on | well 
which lay a covering of boards similar | preys 


to a roof. Thus they are sheltered 
from frost, and undue quantities “| 
rain. As the winter advances, and the} 
frost becomes more severe, give an 
additional covering, of straw scattered 
loosely immediately over the plants 
inside the board covering. 


In this sit- intruder. 


as the slugs the latter insect 
much upon them in damp 


weather. But the most certain pre- 
ventive is a solution of whale oil 
soap, a_ solution of common solt- 


soap or brown soap, would probably 
answer the yurpose, the alkal: is par- 
ticularly offensive to that troublesome 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS, ¢ 


Chou de Bruxelles, or a jet, Pr. Bretones de Brusselas, Span. 


The Brossets Serovts produce an| says, is very delicate when dressed, 
elongated stem, often four feet high | and quite different in flavor from the 
from the ale of the leaves, from which | sprouts. 
sprout out shoots, which form small| Sow as directed for winter cabbage, 
green heads like cabbages in miniature, | | broccoli, &e.; transplanting when they 
each being from one to two inches in attain the proper size. However val- 
diameter, and the whole ranged spirally uable it may be in certain parts of 
along the stem, the main leaves of Europe, where it is highly extolled, it 
which drop off early. The top of the is less valuable in this country, because 
plant resembles that of asuvoy planted too tender to withstand the winter, (in 
late in the season; it is small, with a the south it would doubtless thrive 
green heart of little value. | well,) and requires to be removed to 

The sprouts are used as winter some sheltered situation, and covered 
greens; and at Brussels they are some-| with straw, whence they may be trans- 
times served at table with a sauce ferred in spring to an open border.— 
composed of vinegar, butter, and nut-| Under this treatment they may be had 
meg, poured upon them hot, after they | ‘during the winter and in the spring, 
have been boiled. he top, Van Mons until the sprouts shoot to seed. 


CABBAGE. 
Chow pommé, or cabus, Fr. Kopfkohl, Ger. Cavolo, Ital. Coles, Span. 


The Cannace tribe is, of all the | dwarf, which is very small, and not 
classes of cultivated vegetables, the | worth growing to any extent.) Itisa 


most ancient,.as well as the most | 


extensive. The Brassica oleracea 
being extremely liable to sport or run 
into varieties and monstrosities, has, 
in the course of time, became the 
parent of a numerous race of culinary 
productions, so various in their habit 
and appearance that to many it may 
not appear a little extravagant to refer 
them to the same origin. 


delicious tender cabbage, and well 
| known to all possessing any know- 
ledge of gardening. The seed we 
sell is, (unless when the crop fails,) of 
our own raising, and forms heads 
firmer and a third larger than those 
produced by imported seed. The 
entire crop does not ripen so nearly 
together as the imported, in which 
| respect it is also superior; for whilst 


We have made our selection from some among them will be as early as 
the many which abound; it embraces | the earliest of the imported, others 
the earliest, the latest and those which! will succeed them, thus answering 
ripen intermediately, and have been! better for family use; and for the 
chosen on account of their superior market itis also an advantage, those 
worth and suitableness for the pecu- | coming in last being of an increased 
liarities of our climate; having found size and hardness. It is, moreover, 
from experience that some var jeties | hardier than’ the imported, and having 
highly esteemed in Europe, are not so| become acclimated, withstands the 
desirable in this country. Short de-/ heat better, which gives it a great ad- 
scriptions of the kinds we are cultiva- | vantage over the foreign, especially at 
ting may prove interesting to those the south. 
who lack know ledge of the subjectand| Method of cultivation at Philadel- 
seek information. | phia—Sow the seed about the 20th 

The Eanrty Yonx is the earliest of September. If sown earlier, the 
variety, (with the exception of the ear/y | plants are apt to “shoot.” Early 
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in November, remove them toa spot of 
ground previously prepared, in which 
they are to be preserved during the 
ensuing winter. - Such situation should 
be protected from northerly winds, and 
lay exposed to the south. The best 
way is to set a frame, provided with a 
shutter, in which plant them with a 
dibble, allowing each plant an inch 
square; observe to insert the plant so 
as to cover the stem, entirely. In 
this situation suffer them to remain 
without cover, untilthe middle or close 
of November, according as the season 
may be mild or otherwise. Have the 
shutter at hand to use on any sudden 
cold. It may be slid on at night, and 
removed in day time, either entirely or 
partially, as the weather may require. 
Throughout the winter air them 
freely in clear weather, when not too 
cold; and examine them from time to 
time, to guard against the depredations | 
of mice which sometimes harbor in the | 
frames. As early in the latter part of | 
March or beginning of April, as the | 
weather will permit, and the ground | 
admit of being worked, set them out in 
a compartment of the garden protected | 
from northerly blasts. The ground | 
should be deeply dug and manured | 
very highly with well rotted stable | 
dung; the richer the earth is, the more | 
luxuriant will be the growth, and 
earlier the crop. 

Should the fly attack them, give | 
frequent sprinklings of wood-ashes and | 
air-slacked lime, previously watering | 
the plants that it may adhere; or if 
practicable sprinkle with a solution of 
soap. If any run to seed remove them, 
and supply their place with fresh plants. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that; 
frequent deep hoeing should be given, | 
to destroy weeds and loosen the earth 
that it may receive the dews; when 
they have attained a sufficient size 
earth them up, that they may the more 
effectually withstand drought. 

The market gardeners around Phila- | 
delphia plant out considerable quanti- | | 
ties of Early York in the autumn, to} 
stand over winter; their planis as fol- 
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lows: prepare a piece of ground with 
southern aspect; throw up ridges of a 
foot high, two and a half feet apart, run- 
ning from N. W. to 8S. E., about half 
way up the side of the ridge; and on 
the southerly side they place the plants, 
putting them in the ground so deeply 
that nothing but the heart and upper 
leaves are exposed. This is done about 
the middle to the close of October. 
When cold weather approaches, they 
give a slight covering of straw, brush, 
or corn stalks, spread from ridge to 
ridge. The covering is removed the 
latter end of March or beginning of 
April, and the ridges gradually cut 
down to a level by the culture of the 
crop. Should the winter prove mild 
the plants will succeed very well, and 
come into head before those planted in 
the spring. Deep tillage is essential to 
success with this vegetable. 

Having neglected to sow in Septem- 
ber, or from any accident having failed 
to get the plants at that time, prepare 
a hot-bed in February, and therein sow 
the seed, by itself, or mixed with celery, 
radishes.,or lettuce. 

Lanpretrn’s Lance Yorn.—This 
is a variety that originated with us. It 
/is not what gardeners term a pure kind; 
that is, the heads differ somewhat in 
‘form; but it is one of the finest varie- 
ties we are acquainted with. When 
| planted at the same time with the 
Early York, it immediately succeeds it. 
For the market it is a profitable kind, 
the heads being large, firm, and heavy. 
It differs from what is known in Eng- 
land as the “Large Early York,” that 
being termed here the Early York. 
Mode of cultivation same as that of the 
Early York. In New York and 
portions of New England the French 


, Ox Heart, which ripens about the same 


season as this variety, is highly 


| esteemed, but a comparison will exhibit 


the superiority of Landreth’s Large 
York. 

Earty Suearrtoar has a conical 
formed head, hence its name. It 
never becomes firm and hard, and 
is principally used for boiling; is 
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esteemed a delicate variety; ripens 
with the Large York; is but little cul- 
tivated around Philadelphia. Treat- 
ment same as for the York. 

Eanty Barrensea or Early Drum- 
head, is in high repute in England as a 
second early variety. 

Larcs Vromaran—Frar Dorcn 
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early part of July, choosing cloudy 
weather, when it looks likely for rain. 
The ground should be freshly dug, 
and the plant fixed firmly init. An 
occasional watering in dry weather 
will assist them in taking fresh root. 
To preserve them during winter.— 
In November remove them to a shel- 


—Drvumatan Savyor—Courten Sa-) teredsituation, burying the entire stalks, 


vor.—These are all 
the winter supply. The two first pro- 
duce firm, large heads, and differ but 
littl. The Drumhead has a large 
roundish head; the Dutch is flattened 
on the top, with short stalk, heading 
near the ground. Landreth’s Drum- 
head and Flat Dutch are widely known. 
and esteemed. They differ in an im- 
portant degree from the inferior arti- 
eles imported under these names, and 
sold at low prices, by some city dealers. 
The Savoys have curly leaves, and 
are much preferable to the others for 
boiling; are very tender and delicately 
flavored when touched by the frost. 
Drumaran Savoy has been intro- 
duced of late years. The head is nearly 
es large as the Drumhead, firm and 
compact—hence its name. It keeps 
well throughout the winter, and until 
very late in the spring, and is decidedly 
worthy of general culture, having all 
the delicacy of the curled variety. 
Treatment same as other. winter cab- 
bage. Time of sowing, April and 
May, to be transplanted in June and 


calculated for|so that nothing but the heads remain 


above ground. In December give a 
slight covering of straw, with brush 
Jaid on to prevent its blowing off. In 
this manner, they will keep well 
throughout the winter—the Savoys 
until late in the spring. Some persons 
reverse this rule, and bury the head—in 
light land, they will thus keep quite 
well. 

Late Batrrersea—cultivated in 

England for an autumnal crop—but 
little grown here, having besn super- 
;seded by other kinds. 
Rev Duren is used principally for 
| pickling, either with other vegetables, 
or shredded by itself as “slaugh.” For 
early summer supply, sow in Septem- 
| ber, as directed for Early York, and in 
April and May for the autumn and 
winter stock, treating as directed for 
Drumhead and Savoy. 

Green Gtazen—grown extensively 
at the south, where it is thought to 
resist the worm; does not succeed well 
in this latitude. Culture similar to the 
summer varieties, 


CARDOON. 


The Cardoon is a hardy perennial! 
plant,a native of Candia, and known 
in alf European languages under the! 
same name. It greatly resembles the 
Artichoke, but rises to a greater height, 
and becomes a truly gigantic herba- 
ceous vegetable, of four or five feet in 
height. It produces Rowers like those 
of the Artichoke in August:and Septem- 
ber. 

The tender stalks of the inner leaves, 
rendered white and tender by earthing 


leaves and stalks are rendered, by 
bleaching, white, crisp, and tender, to 
the extent of two or three feet. 

It delights in a light, deep soil, not 
recently enriched with fresh manure. 
It is raised from seed sown middle of 
spring, either in hills, which should be 
four feet apart each way, or in drills. 
In the former mode, plant several seeds 
in each hill, removing all but the two 
strongest; in the latter, thin the plants 
to three feet distance, which will afford 


up, are used for stewing, and for soups 
and salads in autumn and winter. 
When the plofits are large, the inner 


room for “earthing,” or “ landing up.” 
When the plants are advanced in 
large growth, two or three feet high or 


more, in August, September, and Oc-{ As the stems tise higher, tie and earth 
tober, proceed to Jand them up for| up accordingly, giving them a final 
blanching. First tie the leaves of each | earthing in autumn. Protect the plants 
plant together with hay or straw bands; in severe frost with long litter, either 
then digging and breaking tne ground, | as they stand, or turned dewn on one 
earth up round each plant a foot or | side. 

more high, or two-thirds of the stem. | 


CARROT. 
Carotte, Fr. Gelbe, Riibe, Ger. Carotta, Ttal.. Zanahoria, Span. 


The Carrot is a hardy biennial. The| for drawing, in young and middling 
root of the plant in its wild state is; growth; but the main crop, intended 
small, dry, sticky, of a white color, and) tor large and full sized roots, thin to 
strong flavored. six or eight inches distance; keep the 

The principal varieties are the tone | whole clean from weeds in their ad- 
orance, best for the main crop; the| vancing young growth. 

EARLY Horn, for early summer use;| To preserve them during the winter, 
andthe aLrrinGHAM andLaRGE WHIrE| remove them to the cellar, and pile 
{or field culture. them up with alternate layers of earth 

The cultivation of all the varieties) or sand; and they may be placed in 

ithe same. The plant requires a| heaps in the garden, with sufficient’ soil 
deeply dug or ploughed soil, in good | over them to exelude frost. ‘The Carrot 
tilth, otherwise the root is apt to branch | is a tolerable hardy root, and but little 
or become forked. For the early sup-) difficulty attends its preservation. 
ply, drill the seed (allowing 12 or 14 It is a valuable food for stock, and 
inches space between the drills) in a} in an especial manner worthy of ex- 
warin, protected border, any time dur-| tensive field culture. When grown 
ing spring; the main crop need not be for that purpose, sow in drills three 
put in before its close... When the) feet apart, and cultivate thoroughly— 
plants are up two or three inches in the Loné orance is perhaps the best, 
growth, they will require thinning, and even for this purpose—does not grow 
cleaning from weeds, either by hand or | so large as the wuxvx, but is of supe- 
small hoeing; thin from three to five | rior quality. 
inches distance, such as are designed | 


CAULIFLOWER. 
Chou fleur, Fr. Blumenkohl, Ger. Coliflores, Span. | Cavoli fiori, Ital. 


The CavitrnoweRr is one of the] flowers are fostered under hand-glasses 
most delicate and curious of the whole during winter and the first part of 
brassica tribe; the flower-buds forming | spring; and to behold some acres 
a close, firm cluster or head, white overspread with such glasses, gives a 
and delicate, and for the sake of which| stranger a forcible idea ef the riches 
the plant is cultivated. }and luxury of the metropolis. In 

These heads or flowers beihg boiled, | Europe it is had in fine perfection dur- 
wrapped generally in a clean linen) ing a great portion of the year, and 
cloth, are served up as a most delicate | with scarcely more trouble than at- 
vegetable dish. ‘Of all the flowers in| tends the growing of the cabbage. But 
the garden,’ Dr. Johnson used to say,|in this country it is at best very un- 
‘J like the Cauliflower.’ certain, and unless the summer prove 

For the early supply of the London | cool, seldom succeeds. 
market very great quantities of Canli-| For the main summer crop sow the 
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seed early in autumn, and that it may| the chance of success. (Select the 
vegetate freely, observe the directions , evening for watering, having previously 
for sowing Broccoli. Having succeeded | drawn the earth around each plant, in 
in getting the seeds to sprout, an oc-| the form of a basin.) 

casional watering is given if dry) Before removing the plants from the 
weather ensue. ‘I'he plants remain in | beds, mark as many of the strongest as 
the seed-bed until the close of autumn, the frame will hold, allowing a foot 
by which time they will be good sized _square to each plant; there permit 
plants, having four or five leaves.— | them to remain undisturbed, retaining 


Then place a frame provided with a_ the sashes, and treating them as if in a 


sash, in a sheltered situation, on rich | 
earth, deeply dug, loose, and finely 
raked, in which the plants should: be 
pricked out at distances of two to 
three inches square. When the bed is 
filled, water them gently through a 
fine rose. Thus they remain until | 
frosty nights render it prudent to run 
on the sash; o*serving to remove the | 
sash entirely in very fine days, or | 
elevate toa greater or less degree, as | 
the temperature of the atmosphere | 
demands. Even in cool weather 
during the winter, more or less air 
should be admitted, especially if the | 
sun shine; taking care to put down | 
the sash before sun set, and covering 
all snug for the night. During mild 
showery weather the sash should be 
occasionally drawn off, which will 
refresh the plants. 

As the winter advances and cold in- 
creases, a mat covering at night will 
be requisite, and as the weather be- 
comes still colder, an additional one, 
or a quantity of loose straw so placed | 
over the sash, and round the edges, | 
that the severe frost may be excluded. 

As early in the spring as the weather 
will admit, prepare a piece of ground 
to plant them in; let it be deeply dug, | 
and richly manured with thoroughly 
decomposed stable dung. In selecting 
the ground in which to plant them, 
choose that which is convenient to | 
water, for in. dry seasons, irrigation 


will promote their growth, and increase 


hot-bed. ‘They will come forward 
before those transplanted, and frequent- 
ly do well, when the latter fail. We 
would advise that the plants to be put 
out, be divided, one half placed on a 
warm border with southern exposure, 
under the lee of a building or board 


| fence, the others in an open compart- 


ment of the garden. For this reason, 
if the spring prove cold, those on the 
border will be hastened and protected 
from late frosts, and if the early part 
of summer prove dry and hot, those in 
the open compartment will be more 
favorably situated. Hand glasses, 
flower pots, or boxes “put over them at 
night, during cold weather, is highly 
advantageous. When they begin to 
show signs of heading, break a leaf 
over them, to protect trom the direct 
rays of the sun. T’o force Cauliflowers; 
make a hot-bed at close of winter, 
planting them therein, from the cold 
bed or frame, at the distances of fifteen 
inches. A pretty free admission of air 
is necessary, otherwise they will ad- 
vance too rapidly, and become weak 
and spindling; during mild days in 
April, the sash should be drawn off, 
and as the weather becomes warm, 
plentiful irrigation should be adminis- 
tered. 

Late Cav1iriowernrs are sown at 
the same time with the Broccoli; they 
head as it does, and require similar 


|treatment, though not so certain to 


succeed, 


CELERY. 
Ache, Fr. Alppich, Ger. Appio, Ital. Apio, Span. 
Tus Cerery is a hardy biennial; age; the whole planthas a rank coarse 
plant, a native of Britain, and known) taste, and the effects of cultivation in 
in its wild state by the name of small-| producing from it the mild sweet stalks 
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of Celery, are nota little remarkable. 

The blanched leat stalks are used 
yaw as a salad; they are also stewed, 
and put in soups. In Italy the un- 
blanched leaves are used for soups, 
and when neither the blanched nor the 
green leaves can be had, the seeds 
bruised, form a good substitute.” 

In Europe, they enumerate several 
varieties of Celery, three only of which 
we cultivate, viz: Large Solid Stalked 
White, Large Solid Stalked Red, Cele- 
riac, or turnip Rooted. 

The Celery delights in damp rich 
soil, deeply dug, and heavily manured 
with decomposed vegetables, or manure 
from the barn yard thoroughly rotted. 

For a very early crop, sow the seed 
in a hot bed very early in, the spring, 
either by itself, or among Radishes, 
Salad, or Cabbage. For the main 
autumnal and winter supply, sow in the 
open ground on a damp spot, conven- 
iently situated to apply water, which 
give freely in dry weather, even after 
the plants are well grown. 

That intended for the early supply, 
may be planted out by the close of, 
spring. Makeseveral plantings through | 
the early part of summer, of such as 
are intended for the later supply. 

It will greatly strengthen the plants 
if they be transplanted into nursery | 
beds after they attain the height of 
two or three inches. Such beds it is 
recommended to form ‘of old hot-bed | 


dung, (decomposed manure from the | 
barn yard, will answer the same pur- | 
pose,) Mery well broken, laid six or 

seven inches thick on a piece of ground | 

which has Jain some time undisturbed, | | 
or has been made hard by compression; | 
the situation should be sunny; the 
plants set six inches apart in the dung 
without soil, water well when planted, 
and frequently afterwards.” From this | 
bed they are in due time transplanted, 

where they are to remain. A stalk 
which had been thus treated, was 
raised near Manchester, which weighed 
nine pounds when washed, with the 
roots and leaves. attached to it, and 
measured four feet six inches in height. | 


When the plants in the seed bed, oz 
those which have been transplanted 
into the nursery-bed just described, 
have reached the height of six to twelve 
inches, they may be removed into the 
trenches for farther growth and blanche 
ing. ‘These trenches are formed in 
deep well cultivated soil, in straight 
lines, three feet apart, twelve to! foure 
teen inches wide, and six inches deep, 
incorporating with the soil abundance 
of well rotted manure; therin set the 
plants, four or five inches apart (have 
ing removed them with all their roots, 
cut off the straggling fibres, and a 
third of the tops, and slit off the suck- 
ers or side shoots,) water them freely, 
and shade them. from the hot sun for 
some days. Experience has shown 
that this vegetable may be more suc- 
cessfully cultivated by having a liberal 
portion of manure placed on the sur- 
face around the plants, rather than by 
the old plan of placing it in excessive 
quantity in the bottom of the trench, 
which in dry seasons frequently injure 
the plants. Cedar bush, corn stalks, 
or boards, laid across. the trenches, 
afford. ample shade, for the newly 


| transplanted plants, observing to res 


move them in the evening, and re- 
place them in the morning. In the 
course of a few weeks, the plants will 
have grown sufficiently to admit of 
“earthing up,” which is peformed by 
drawing the loose earth around the 
stalks, taking care to keep the leaf 
stems together, and the heart of the 
| plant uncovered. 'The operation, should 
be gradual, not drawing at once too 
great a body of earth around them, 
‘lest its application should cause the 
young shoots to rot. It is not advisa- 
ble early to commence earthing up, 
such as are intended for the late 
autumn and winter supply, because the 
plant soon perishes after it becomes 
fully blanched, especially in warm 
weather, 

To preserye Celery during the 
winter, is sometimes attended with 
trouble, the frequent changes of tem- 
perature in our climate causing it to 
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decay, The usual practice is to cut 
down the earth of one row in a per- 
pendicular line near the plants, against 
which, as if it were a wall, the stalks 
from the other rows are compactly 
arranged, tops erect; the earth is then 


_ banked up as before, and again cut 


down, to make room for another row, 
thus continuing, until the entire cropis 
placed side by side, within the compass 
of a single bed. On either side of the 
bed, earth is piled up to the thickness 
of three feet at least. On the top, 
(through which the extreme ends only 


of the plants appear,) some dry straw 
litter is placed, to save them from the 
frost, and keep them green Boards 
placed over the beds so as to turn off the 
rain, are very useful, for much moisture 
frequently proves ruinous. In taking 
out for use, begin at one end, digging 
down to the roots, always observing to 
keep the aperture closed with straw. 
Some take up the crop on the ap- 
proach of winter, and place it in a 
cellar, with alternate layers of dry 
sanl; but it is apt, when thus treated, 


to become tough and wilted. 


CHERVIL. 


Cerfeuil, Fr. Gartenkerbel, Ger. 


The Chervil is an annual plant, a 


native of various parts of the continent | intended for immediate use. 


of Europe. 


Cerfoliglio, Ital. Perifullo, Span. 


It is sown early in the spring when 
In July 
and August for the autumn and winter 


It is used in soups and salads, and | supply. 


cultured after the manner of Parsley. 


| 


COLLARD. 


Tus Cottarn is a long leaved! will be satisfied to cultivate the Collard. 
variety of Cabbage, without head, cul- | Complaint has been made that the 
tivated at the South, principally by Cabbage decays before spring, whilst 
those who are not aware there are'|the Collard may be kept. It is only 
better articles of the tribe. None who | necessary to sow the Cabbage late, 
have once reared to perfection Land- | say June or July, and transplant in Au- 
reth’s fine Drumhead or Flat Dutch | gust or September, to secure its keeping. 


CRESS.—(anney.) 


Cresson, Fr. Gemeine Cresse, Ger. 


Crescione, Ital. Mastuerzo, Span. 


The Garnen Cress, or Peprrr| used for the Parsley. To have a con- 


Grass is a hardy annual plant; its 
native country is unknown. It is 
cultivated in gardens for the young 
leaves which are used in salads, and 


have a peculiarly warm and grateful | 


relish. 
The varieties are the plain leaved, 
curled leaved and broad leaved. The 


stant supply in perfection, very fre- 
quent sowings should be made; during 
hot dry weather, it should be sown in 
the shade of trees, or protected by 
brush, &c., from the direct rays of the 
sun. 

Cness, water; for its cultivation, ses 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


method of cultivation is the same as is 


CUCUMBER. 
Gurke, Ger. Citriulo, Ttal. 


The Cucumsenr is indigenous tothe |The Hanty Frame is of moderate 
East Indies; the varieties are numer-' length, prickly, and is the variety gens 
ous. ‘Those principally grown are the erally used as the early crop for salad. 
Early Frame and Long Green Prickly.) The Loxe Gneex is mostly grown 


Coucombre, Fr. Pepinos, Span. 
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for pickling; all the ‘varieties are very 
tender, not bearing the least frost.— 
For an early supply start some plant 
in pots or boxes, early in spring, and 
when the season is more advanced set 
them out on a well sheltered border, in 
hills, with some thoroughly rotted 
manure incorporated with the soil.— 
Seed for succeeding crops may then be 
planted. For pickles, plant the latter 
end of June and beginning of July. 
The Cucumber, like the Squash, &c., 
is liable to be preyed upon by yellow 
bugs, which are very destructive. ‘To 


counteract them prepare a mixture of 
slacked Jime and wood ashes, and 
sprinkle it freely on the leaves and 
stems whilst the dew is on, that it may 
adhere. So often as it may be washed 
or blown off, repeat the application 
till the enemy be conquered. 

For the method of mansing sieves or 
boxes to protect cucumber vines, melon 
vines, &c., against the yellow bug, see 
the New England Farmer, vol. 2— 
page 305. 

For, forcing Cucumbers in hot-beds, 
}see Encyclopedia, of Gardening. 


EGG PLANT. 


Melongene, Fr. 


This vegetable is a native of Africa; 
hence the name Guinea Squash by 
which it is designated in the southern 
states. Of late years it has become of 
very general use, and large numbers 
of them are grown for the Philadelphia 
market; they are used in stews and 
soups, and cut in thin slices and fried. 
In the latter mode they closely resem- 
ble oysters similarly cooked. The 
original species is white, but the varie- 
ties most cultivated are the smooth 
stemmed purple, and prickly stemmed 
purple. Both grow large, and are 
equally good; the smooth stemmed is 
the earlier of the two. 

To have them early it is requisite to 
sow them in a hot-hed early in the 
spring, transplanting them into another 
when they attain the height of four or 
five inches. 
may be planted in rows, at distances of 
four inches, or may be put in- small 
sized pots, oné in each, and the pots 


Tollapfel, Ger. Berengena, Span. 


In the second bed they | 


Melanzana, Ital. 


} plunged up to the rim in the mould. 
This latter plan is preferable, as the 
roots are not disturbed at the final 
transplanting. They should not be put 
out in the open ground before the close 
of spring, because the plants are very 
tender, and should they even escape 
frost, may become stunted from contin- 
ued cool weather. 

Those who have not the convenience 
of a hot-bed, may sow in pots or boxes 
in April, keeping them in a south 
window, or may place them in a frame 
without dung, covered by sash, care- 
fully sheltering them from frost 
and cold winds. But the seed is 
dificult to start, and by no means 
sure to succeed by this method. 

When about to plant them in the 
open ground, choose a well cultivated 
spot, and if not rich, add plenty of 
| thoroughly rotted stable manure ; place 
| the plants two to three feet apart each 
way. 


ENDIVE. 


Chicorée des Jardins, Fr. Endivie, Ger. Endivia, (escarola,) Span. 
Endivia, Ital. 


The Endive is a hardy annual, a 
native of China and Japan. 

The varieties are, the Curren 
Leaven, and Broap Lrayrep: Bara- 
vian. The Cuntep is the one prin- 
cipally grown around Philadelphia. 

The time of sowing is in the early 


| part of summer; when sown earlier, it 
jis apt to run to seed. Itis either sown 
|in seed-beds, and transplanted when 
| two or three inches in height, or drilled 
in rows, the rows 18 inches apart, and 
allowed to remain, thinning them to 
‘the distance of a foot in the rows.— 
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When transplanted it had better be 
placed in rows slightly ‘excavated, 
which admits of readier earthing and 
blanching. 

As the crops advance to full growth, 
stocky, and full in the heart, some 
should have the leaves tied up every 
week or fortnight, to blanch or whiten ; 
and to render them tender, crisp, and 


mild tasted; peform this in dry days, | 


and in winter when the weather is dry 
without frost: using strings of fresh 
bass, or small osier twigs, tie the leaves 
regularly together, a little above the 
middle, moderately close. If the soil 
be light and dry, earth them up half 
way; but if moist merely tie them. 
The curled, if neatly earthed up will 


blanch pretty well without being tied. | 


The Batavian, from its loftier and 
looser growth, in every case hearts 
and blanches better with a bandage. 
The blanching will be completed 
sometimes in a week, when the weather 
is hot and dry; at others it may take a 


fortnight or three weeks; after which 
‘the Endive should be taken up for use, 
or it soon rots, in six days or less, es- 
pecially if much rain fall. T'o save 
the trouble of tying, this esculent is 
|also occasionally blanched by setting 
up flat tiles or boards on each side of 
the plants, which resting against each 
other in an angular form, [thus 4,] and 
confined with earth, exclude the light. 
| Further, Endive may be blanched 
}under garden pots, or blanching pots, 
in the manner of Sea Kale. Jn the 
| heat of summer and autumn, tying up 
is best; but in wet or cold weather, to 
cover the plants preserves while it 
blanches them. 

At the approach of severe frost 
cover some thickly with straw litter. 
Also plunge a portion. into a raised 
bank of light dry earth, under a glass 
case or covered shed, open to the south; 
protect with litter in rigorous weather, 
but uncover and give plenty of air in 
mild days. 


HORSE RADISH. 


Cranson or Le Grand Raifort, Fr. 


The Horse Ranisu is a perennial 
plaut, indigenous to Europe. ‘The 
roots scraped into shreds is a well 
known accompaniment of English 
roast beef. It is also used in winter 
salads, in sauces, and sometimes eaten 
raw.” 

Yo have it fine and in profusion, all 
that is necessary is to select in the 
spring straight young roots, two or 


LE 


Lacuh, Ger. 


The Lrrx is a hardy biennial, a 
native of Switzerland. The whole 
plant is used in soups and stews, but 
the blanched stem is mast esteemed. 
There are three varieties cultivated in 
England, of which, the Loxnon or 
Frac Lraven, is deemed the best. 

It should be sown early in spring, 
and transplanted when four or five 


Poireau, Fr. 


Ramolaceio, Ital. 


three inches Jong, and plart them one 
foot apart each way, in a rich, moder- 
ately dry, and loose soil; observing to 
keep the ground hoed and free from 
weeds. On the arrival of cold weather 
remove such as may be required during 
| the frosty season to some sheltered 
| place, or cover them with litter as they 


Merritlig, Ger. 


| stand in the bed, that they may not be 
| frozen in, 


EK. 
Poro, Ital. 


| dibble, inserting them nearly down to 
the leaves, or with the neck part mostly 
eee the ground, in rows wide enough 
to hoe between, and six inches apart in 
the rows. Choose a damp time for 
‘transplanting them, and give a little 
water should they droop. 

They can be got at more readily 
during the winter, if covered with a 


Puerros, Span. 


inches high, which will considerably | little straw litter. 


increase their size. 


Plant them with a | 
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LETTUCE. 


Laitue, Fr. Gartensalat, Ger. 


The Lerruce is a hardy annual, 
introduced or cultivated in England 
since 1562, but from what country is 
unknown. The use of Lettuce, as a 
cooling and agreeable salad, is well 
known; it is also a useful ingredient in 
Soups. It contains, like the other 
species of this genus, a quantity of 
opium juice, of a milky nature, from 
which of late years, medicine has been 
prepared under the title of Lactuca- | 
rium, and which can be administered | 
with effect in cases where opium is in- 
admissable. 

The varieties. are very numerous. 
Those herein enumerated have been 
selected from the many which have 
come under our observation, and will 
be found to suit the various seasons of 
the year. Some varieties celebrated in 
Europe, are of little value here, soon | 
shooting to seed under our hot sun. 

The Harry Cansace Lerruce is 
the earliest; it produces a moderately 
sized and’ very firm head; it is known | 
among the Philadelphia mazket gar- 
deners as the “butter salad.” 

The Royvat Cansace Letruce isa 
very large variety, dark green, with 
firm head, and withstands the sun bet- 
ter than the preceding variety, not 
rapidly shooting to seed. 

The Inpra is a very fine kind, pro- 
duces large hard heads, leaves wrink- 
led, stands the sun remarkably well, 
and is sometimes known at the south 
as Ice Letiuce. 

The PurrapeLpura CappacGeE re- 
sembles the “Royal,” and is in all re- | 
spects a desirable variety. 

The Earty Curten does not head; 
is used principally as ‘cut salad.” 

The Cos produce conical formed 
heads, very succulent and crisp; soon 
run to seed; should therefore be planted 
early in the spring. 

The Brown Durcnu somewhat re- 
sembles the early cabbage, the leaves | 
tinged with brown. 

Lettuce delights in a deep, rich soil 


,| maturity. 


Lechuga, Span. Lettuga, Ital. 


not too heavy or humid. For early 


; Spring use sow about the middle of 
| autumn, in some sheltered situation, as 


the plants, or a portion of them, are to 
remain there during the winter, I'ghtly 
covered with straw or cedar brush to 
| protect them from extreme cold. Near 
| the close of autumn a planting may be 
made, as directed for ‘Early York Cab- 
bage;” when infended to stand the win- 
ter, (which see,) or they may be plant- 
ed with the cabbage alternately... Early 
Cabbage and Brown Dutch, are better 
suited for planting at this season.1 

Part of those which remain in the 
seed-bed during the winter, should be 
transplanted as early in the spring as 
the ground admits of being worked.— 
The remainder may be set out subse- 
quently, which will ensure a more reg- 
ular supply. To secure an uninter- 
| rupted succession, frequent sowings 
| should be made during the early part 
of summer, thus:—have the ground 
deeply dug and raked fine; stretch a 
line to the extent intended to be plant- 
ed, along which drop the seed thinly, 
and rake it in. When the plants are 
an inch or two in height, thin them to 
a foot apart, and give frequent hoeings 
which will facilitate their growth. 

In the earlier sowings those thinned 
out may be transplanted, and will pro- 
duce good heads; but when the weath- 
er has become warm and dry they will 
not succeed well: it is therefore better 
to sow over as: much ground as will 
produce the quantity required. For 
the earlier sowings all will answer; 
for the latter ones when the season is 
advanced and the heat greater, the 
India and Royal Cabbage are better 
sorts, 

During the heat of summer the heads 
will be but poor, unless the season be 
very cool and humid. Sown about the 
close of summer and early in autumn, 
they will do well, as the weather will 
have become cool before they reach 
When sown in autumn ror 
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rn 
spring heading, it is advisable to take 
some of the earliest and latest. 

Very good Lettuce may be had in the 
early part of winter, if planted about 
the middle of autumn, in frames in a 


MELON. 
Melones, Span. 


sheltered situation, covering the frames 
with glass or boards, when the weather 
becomes cool; in mild weather, giving 
plenty of air; where boards are used 
removing them to admit light. 


Metons delight in light land well | latter, though of moderate size, is sweet 
manured; the mode of culture is very | and melting. 
similar to thatof the Cucumber. They| ‘he Crrron Merton and Tunk’s 
are all quite tender, and should not be Car Crrron, are varicties of the old 
planted until fear of frost has ceased. | Nutmeg, and are perhaps -the hest of 
Of the Waren Metons, the most) their class. The lighter the soil, the 
esteemed at Philadelphia are the Moun-) higher will be the flavor. 
tain Sprout and Mountain Sweet, the | 


MUSHROOM. 
Chapignnon Comestible, Fr. Essbare Blatterschamme, Ger. Pratajuolo, Ital, 


The Musunoom is found growing | dens; various methods are recom~ 
indigenous in various sections of the | mended for the insertion of which, we 
globe, and is generally esteemed a de-| have not room. Those disposed to cul- 
licious esculent. In Europe, they are | tivate them, are referred to the “Eney- 
artificially produced for the supply of| clopedia of Gardening,” for ample di- 
the markets, as well as at private gar-/| rections. 


MUSTARD. 
Sénevé, Fr. Senf, Ger. Senapa, Ital. Mostaza, Span. 


There are two species of Musranrn,| an aperient; it is highly recommended 
the Brack andthe Wuitr. They are| as a medicine, particularly in cases of 
sown for small salads, and treated pre-; Dyspepsia, in which it has effected 
cisely as the Cress, [which see. ] truly surprising cures. For this pur- 

The seed of the White Mustard, pose, we regularly import it, of an 
Sinapis alba, is a powerful tonic, and| excellent quality. 


NASTURTIUM, (Invran Cress.) 


Capucine, Fr. Kapuzinerblume, Ger. Fior Cappucino, Ital. Nasturcio, 
(mastuerzo stlvestre,) Span. 


The Nasrunrivmisanative of Peru. | in warm water for twelve hours. The 
“The flowers and -young leaves are usual mode of planting is in hills three 
frequently eaten in salads; they have |feet apart each way, four seeds in a 
a warm taste, like the common Cress, | hill; two strong plants are sufficient to 
hence the name of Nasturtium. The | remain; when they commence running, 
flowers are also used as a garnish to) place brush around them to climb on. 
dishes, ‘The berries are gathered green,| When the berries attain full growth, 
and pickled, in which state, they form but whilst yet tender, they are plucked 
an excellent substitute for capers.” | with the foot stalk attached, and pre- 

It should be planted on a warm | served in vinegar. 
border in April, having soaked the seed | 
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OKRA. 


Gombaud or Gombo, Fr. Okra, Span. 


The Oxna is a native of the West| The seeds are planted late in spring» 
Indies, where it is much used in soups | either in rows or hills, three feet apart; 
and stews; its use is rapidly increasing | the plant thrives readily, and requires 
here. ‘There are two varieties, the) no further care than is requisite to 
large, and the small podded or capsuled. | keep it from weeds. 


ONION. 
Oignon, Fr. Zwiebel, Ger. Cipola, Ital. Cebollas, Span. 


The Onrton is a biennial plant, sup-| placed in a dry, airy situation, until 
posed to be a native of Spain. The | the succeeding spring, when they are 
varieties are numerous. ‘hose es- | replanted; in this way, they get large, 
teemed the best are the Strver Skin, firm, well keeping Onions early in the 
and Larner Yrerrow Srrasnure; the! season. It should be observed that if 
latter is the best keeper, though perhaps | not sown quite thickly, they attain too 


not so delicately flavored as the Silver | large a size, and when replanted, shoot 


Skin. | 

The WrruersFirty red is: grown | 
extensively in the Eastern States, where | 
it perfects itself the first season. 

It is the practice with the market) 
gardeners of Philadelphia, who grow 
the Strasburgh and Silver Skin, to the | 
exclusion of all others, to sow the seed 


to seed. When sown early, and very 
thinly, on strong ground, bulbs large 
enough for family use may be had the 
first season; they do not, however, at- 
tain a size large enough for the market. 
When sown in this way, they should 
be frequently hoed, and kept perfectly 
clean; and the Wethersfield is perhaps 


thickly in beds in the mid-lle of spring. | the best. 


At midsummer, they are taken up, and 


PARSLEY. 


Persil, Fr.  Petersilie, Ger. 


P 

This vegetable is indigenous to Sardi- | 
nia. ‘here are three varieties, the Prarn 
Leaven, Cuntrp Leaven, and Lanes | 
Rooren Hamuure; the two first! 
are used as pot-herbs, and for garnish-| 
ing, the latter is cultivated for its large 
white carrot shaped roots, used in au- 
tumn and winter like Parsnips. It may | 
be grown in the same way as the 
carrot and parsnip, and preserved dur- | 
ing winter in sand. 

As a garnish, the curled is most 
admired. It is cultivated either in rows 


Petroselino, Ital. . Perexel, Span. 


or beds; the seed sown early in spring 
and deeply raked. The seed does not 
vegetate under two or three weeks, 
unless previously soaked, which we 
recommend being done in warm water 
for twelve hours, immediately before 
sowing, For the supply during winter, 
trim off the leaves of strong plants in 
September, which will form young and 
tender growth; late in autumn, give a 
slight sprinkle of straw, to preserve the 
leaves fresh and green. 


PARSNIP. 


Panais, Fr. Pastinake, Ger. 
The Parsnip is a native of Europe. 
Having been introduced here, it has 
strayed from the gardens and become 
naturalized. 
There are three varieties, one only 


Pastinaca, Ital. 


Chirivias, Span. 


of which is grown at Philadelphia, it is 
termed the “ Sucan Pansnip,” and is 
the same known abroad as the “ Lis- 
BONAISE.” 

To have large, well shaped roots, the 


soil should he loose, and deeply dug, 
otherwise the roots will branch, or 
become forked. ‘he seed should be 
sown at any time during spring. The 
usual practice is to sow in rows, for 
the convenience of hoeing, the rows 
eighteen inches apart, the plants not 


nearer than ten inches in the rows. 
The root is perfectly hardy, and 
withstands the severest winters. That 
they may be readily obtained during 
hard frost, it will be necessary to place 
some of them in the cellar, or in some 
sheltered situation, preserved in earth. 


PEA. 


Pois, Fr. Erbse, Ger. 


The Pea is a hardy annual, a native 
of the south of Europe, and cultivated 
from time immemorial. 

There is an immense variety, from 
which the followirg have been selected 
as among the best, and more than 
sufficient for any garden ; some inferior 
kinds are still cultivated, apparently 


Pisello, Ital. 


from want of knowledge. 

Lanpretn’s Exrna Eanrty; this, 
has been introduced more than twenty | 
years, and to the present maintains its | 
superiority over all others as an early | 
variety; it is unquestionably the earliest, | 


Guisantes, Span. 

soil, but will, with proper care, produce 
tolerable crops in almost any. ‘The 
early varieties require stronger ground 
than the Marrowfats and Imperial, but 
in manuring for them, observe to use 


none but such as are thoroughly decom- 


posed, excluding all that possesses the 
least fermentation. 

It has been found that frequent sow- 
ings of peas in the same ground is 
injurious; the plants not unusually turn- 
ing yellow, and partially dying before 
perfecting fruit. This remark is par- 
ticularly applicable to the early kinds. 

The first crops should be sown in 


and a general favorite, but possibly has | 
been injured in its credit by those who, the spring, so soon as the ground will 
sell as Extra Early a Pea which is not admit of being worked, choosing the 
“Landreth’s Extra Early,” a name) dryest soil, and such as lays well ex- 
originally given to this identical variety, | posed to the sun. 
but which has been borrowed for ordi-| ‘T'o have a constant successivn, a few 
nary early Peas | should be planted every fortnight, or 
The Ean.ry Frame succeeds Lan-) oftener. At the time the last sowing 
dreth’s Extra Early, and is followed by | of early ones is made, sow also some 
the Larly Charlton, or Gulden Hotspur,| of the later varieties, which will come 
as it is likewise called. |in as the early ones go out of bearing. 
The Lance Waite Mannow, Priv-| The usual method of cultivation is 
viaw Brack Eve do., Roxar Dwanrr to sow the seed in drills, as directed 
do., and Brug Imveriat ripen nearly for the Kidney Beans, only thicker in 
together; each has its admirers. The the drills. “As the plants rise from 
Imperial is quite dwarf,and may do half an inch high to two or three 
without rods; many prefer this to all’ inches, begin to draw earth to the stems, 
others. doing this when the ground is in a dry 
The Brive Prusstran is an old sort, state, and earthing gradually higher, 
generally liked, and a good bearer. ‘as the stems ascend, at the same time 
Bisnor’s Eanty Dwanr continues loosen the ground between the young 
longer than most others in bearing,| plants, and cut down rising weeds.” 
and its habit being so dwarf as not to, Stick the plants when six to twelve 
require rods, is well suited to many! inches high, as soon as they begin to 
gardens. vine. The early varieties require sticks 
Sueanronr Ear Pons, generally boiled’ or rods two to three feet high; the 
both pod and peas, and eaten in the Imperial and Royal Dwarf Marrowfat 
manner of Kidney Beans. two feet, Large Marrowfat five feet, 
The Pea thrives best in a rich, loamy : 
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PEPPER. 
Pimiento, Span. 


The Perper is indigenous to the 
East and West Indies, South America, 
&c. [here are many species and 
varieties: the Bretxt or Butt Nosr; a 
variety of the same form, but more mild, 
called Sweet Perrrn, and the Tomato 
shaped, are the kinds usually cultivated 


for pickling. The Lone PonpEn Car- 
ENNE, Lady Finger, or Bird’s Bill, by 
all of which appellations it is known, is 
usually ground for table use. 

They are cultivated in the mode di- 
rected for the Melongena, (which see.) 


RADISH. 
Radis, or Rave, Fr. Rettig, Ger. Rafano, Ital. Rebanos, Span. 


The Rapisu is originally from the 
East Indies, but cultivated in Europe 
since the sixteenth century. ‘I ormer- 
ly, the leaves were often boiled and 
stewed; but now the roots are chiefly 
employed. The young seedling leaves | 
are often used with cress and mneeanl | 
as small salad, and radish seed pods, | 


when of plump growth, but still young | 


and green, are used to increase the 
variety of vegetable pickles, and are 
considered a tolerable substitute for 
capers. 

The well known manner in which 
this vegetable is culticated, renders any 
observations thereon unnecessary. All | 
that is required, is to point out the | 
varieties which answer best at different | 
seasons of the year. For the early 
crops, use the Lone Scarier Suorr 
Tor; the Lone Satmon, similar to the 
above, but lighter color, and white at 


the point; the Scarter Turnip Roor- 
ED, and Wuarrr Turnte Rooren; 
| frequent sowings are necessary, as all 
|the foregoing soon become pithy, and 
shoot to seed. In flavor they differ but 
| little; discrimination is from fancy. At 
| the same time the early kinds are sown, 
) make a sowing of the Yettow Turniv, 
and Summer Wuires, which are fine 
| kinds, withstand the heat, and are firm 
| and crisp even in hot weather, frequent 
| sowings of these, as well as the Wu1TE 
| Seanisu or Brack Spanisu, as most 
| liked, should be made during the sum- 
;mer months. The two latter kinds 
sown in the autumn, keep well through- 
/out the winter, secured from frost. In 
the autumn, any of the early kinds 
may be again sown; when about to do 
so, always observe to dig the earth 
|deeply, and pulverize it well, which 
tends to produce fine shaped roots. 


SALSIFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 


Saisifis, Fr. Bocksbart, Ger. 

The Satsiry is indigenous to Eng- 
land. The roots are boiled or stewed 
like carrots, and have a mild, sweetish 
flavor. They are also par-boiled, made 
into cakes, and fried like oysters, which, 
when thus cooked, they strongly resem- 
ble, in both taste and scent. ‘he stalks 


Sassifica, Ital. Salsifi, Span. 
of year old plants are sometimes cut in 
the spring, when about four or five 
inches high, and dressed like asparagus. 
The cultivation of the root is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the carrot, 
parsnip, and beet, and is preserved 
ieee the winter in a similar manner. 


SCURVY GRASS. 


Cranson, officinal, Fr. 
This vegetable grows spontaneously 
on the sea shores of England, and is 
also found in the interior. It is used 
like the Cress, and occasionally mixed 


Loffel kraut, Ger. 


Coclearia, Ital. and Span. 
| with corn salad. 


| Sow in autumn, and manage as di- 


| 


| during the winter and spring. 


rected for winter spinach; it is used 


The Sra Karr is found wild on the 
sea shore of England, but during many 
years has been cultivated in the gar- 
dens, and is now a common vegetable 
in the market. 

The soil most suitable to the plant is 
that which has a considerable proportion 
of sand in its formation. In preparing 
the ground for the seed, which should 
be sown earlyin the spring, dig it deep- 
ly, and plant five or six seeds two 
inches deep, in a circle of a few inches 
diameter—the circles two feet apart 
each way. Three plants in a circle 
are sufficient to remain; attend them 
carefully during the summer, and in 
the autumn spread some long stable 


SPIN 


Epinard, Fr, Spinat, Ger. 


The Srryacr or Srinacu has been 
long cultivated, and is supposed to have 
come originally from Western Asia. , 
Its use is well known. 

The principal varieties are the RounD 
SEEDED SAVOY-LEAVED and PRICKLY 
sEEDED. The former is best for spring | 
and summer use, the latter is preferred | 
for autumn sowing, being considered 
hardier. 

It may be sown broad cast or in 
drills. 
clean, and more readily gathered for 
use. The drills should be twelve inches 


The Savasu is from the Levant. 
There are several species, and numer- 


mixture of the pollen. 

The Busa or Parry-pan sHareEn, 
and the Lone GREEN CROOK NECKED, 
are perhaps unsurpassed. ‘The former 
is the earliest, and is best calculated for 


luxuriantly as the Long Green. 
‘Phe Vecrrauce Marrow and the 


‘ 


Spinacia, Ital. 


When drilled, it is easier kept | 


apart, the plants four inches apart in | 


SQUASH. 
Pfebin Kiirbiss, Ger. Popone, Ital. 


ous varieties have originated from ad- | 


small gardens, as it does not run so | 


tt 


SEA KALE. 
Chou marin, Fr. Meerkohl, Ger. 


Crambio, Ital. 


manure over them as a protection from 
extreme frost. In the succeeding spring 
dig some of the manure in around 
them, and cultivate as in the preceding 
summer; protect during the following 
winter as before: and in the spring, a 
little before vegetation commences, 
rake off the covering, and place over 
them a layer of dry sand, or gravel, an 
inch thick; then place over each cluster 
of plants a blanching pot, box, or any 
thing to exclude the light, pressing it 
firmly in the ground; an admission of air 
being injurious to the color and flavor. 

Sea Kale beds, annually dug and 
manured, last many years, and are very 
productiv e. 


ACH. 


Espinacas, Span. 


the rows. If sown thicker, thin out 
when young, as wanted; leaving plants 
at proper distances. For spring and 
‘early summer use, sow early in spring, 
and occasionally afterward; for the 
early autumn supply, sow at close of 
summer; and for the main winter crops, 
about middle of autumn. Before very 
| cold weather, give a light covering of 
straw, cedar brush, or anything that 
will lay lightly, and partially protect 
it; otherwise the finest and most suceu- 
lent leaves become discolored by the 
frost. 


Calabacines, Span. 


| WINTER CROOK NECK are used either 
simply boiled, as a vegetable dish, or 
in pies; so, likewise, is the VaLPaRatso, 
| which attains very large size, and may 
be had in perfection throughout the 
winter. 

The squash is cultivated in the same 
manner with the Cucumber and Melon. 
Time of planting also the same. (See 
directions for cucumber.) 
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TURNIP. 


‘Navel, Fr. 


The Turnre is a biennial plant, 
growing in a wild state in some parts 
of England, but better known as an 
inhabitant of the garden and farm. 
There are an immense variety: to 
cultivate all is not so desirable as to 
plant such as are the more valuable. 
Those which we deem best for family 


Steckrube, Ger. 


Navone, Ital. 


|root soon gets pithy and unfit.for use. 
Spring sowings seldom answer a 
(good purpose: the Early Dutch and 
| Red Top, are, however, best. 

hould a long continued drought 
|pre-ail at the time recommended for 
sowing in the autumn, some difficulty 
'may be experienced in getting the seed 


use are the Eanty Duca and Regio vegetate, (unless it be small patches 


Tor, for autumn and early wint 
supply. The Yerrow Aserpern, 
Rora Baca, or Swepisu, are not so 
much esteemed in the autumn, but 
remain firm and solid until Jate in the 
spring, (when most other kinds have 
become pithy,) and are then fine. The 
Larner Groner, and Norroxx, and the | 
Rura Baga, are principally cultivated | 
for cattle. 

The main sowings cf all the kinds 
recommended for family use, with the 
exception of the Ruta Baga, are made | 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia from | 
about the middle of August to the first | 
of September. If sown earlier, they 
are not so tender and finely flavored; | 
and if sown later, do not generally 
attain ful! growth. The Ruta Baga, 
Globe, and Norfolk require more time 
to perfect themselves ; sow, therefore, 
about a month earlier. The more 
rapidly the root is produced, the more 
tender and well flavored it will be. 
Those which are intended for the 
spring supply should be topped very 
closely, else when the weather becomes 
mild, the crowns will start, and the 


TOMATO, OR 
Tomato, Fr. Leibes Apfel, Ger. 


This plant is a native of South 
America, and perhaps of the West 
Indies; thence introduced into this 
country. But a few years since, it 
was scarcely known as an esculent— 
now it is in very general use. 

There are six or seven varieties, 
between which there is net much real 
difference; the common red is equal to 
any. 

Sultivation same as directed for the 


in the garden, which can be shaded 
and watered.) The only resource is, 
to make several sowings in freshly dug 
or ploughed ground. 

If the sced has lain long, say two or 
three weeks, without vegetating, should 
a shower come, the safer plan will be 
to replough or harrow the ground, and 
inake a fresh sowing. 

Frequently the “fly” proves very 
destructive, preying upon the young 
plants when in so early a stage that 
they can scarcely be seen without close 
inspection. ‘lo counteract them it has 
been recommended to soak the seed 
in sulphur water—an ounce of sulphur 
to a pint of water. A mixture of 
| quick-lime, ashes, and soot, sprinkled 
over thein, is frequently effectual. 
| The crop may be put in either broad 

cast, or in drills, raking the seed well 

in. The latter plan is the better, and 
if sown on very dry ground during hot 
weather, it is safer to roll the land 
immediately afterward. Observe, the 
land cannot be too rich for this crop, 
| old sod, or newly cleared land, produces 
the largest and finest flavored roots. 


LOVE APPLE. 

Tomates, Span. Pomo d’ Oro, Ital. 
Melongena, or Egg Plant. It is, how- 
ever, more free in growth, and will 
produce fruit tolerably early, when 
sown on the open border. 

On the approach of frost, pull up 
some of the plants (root and all) which 
are well laden with fruit, and hang 
them up in a dry, airy apartment. In 
this manner, it may be continued in 
perfection for some time longer than 
the natural season. 
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‘SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF NEW FRUITS, 


| i IN ADDITION TO GATALOGHEOF 1817 AND Mee 
| BY CHARLES DOWNING. 


PEARS. 
Price 50 cents each. 
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Crassane @’ Hiver, (Bruneau.) =» * || 
Croft Carilg: : 
«Dana. 
De Spoelberg. 
Delice de Hardenpont. 
Delices de Jodoigne. 
Daresae @’ ete. 


‘ 


ras or Arbre Courbe. 
li Beurré ‘Langelier. 
| Beurré d’ Anjou. 
Beurré Goubault. 
Beurré Sprin. 75 cents, 
Beurre Giffart. 
Beurré Bahaussd, 
Reurre Supertin. 
irré Gris V er Nouveau. 
Beurré Beaulieu, — 
re Deronineau. 


Doy. E 
Doyen ault. 
Doyenne d’ Hiver Nouvelle, 
Doyenne Boussac. 
~Doyen Dillon,” (Van Mons.) 
Duc de Nemours. “Se 
Duchess d’ Orleans, 
Duchess de Mars. ‘ 
Echassarie. ‘ 
Edwards, ; 
Elizabeth, (Manning's). 
Elise d’ Heyst, (speren.) 
~Excellentissima, 
Figue de Naples. 
Fondante de Malines, 
Fondante de Millot, 
Frederika Bremer. $1 
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Beurré P 
Beurre Leon le Clere. 75 cents. 
Beurré a8, 75 cents, 
Beurré de Mon (of Langelier.) 
Beurré Van M 
= ane tak a 73 cents, —~ 
Beurré 
tt ore on ea (of. Langelier.) 
eur Brettoneau, (Esperen,) 
i! Baronae de Mello. 75 cents. 
Bergamot, ‘Gansell's Late. $1, -Gerardin. 
|| Bergamot Leseb! Grand Soliel. 


' Bergamot qd’ Esperen. : oh Groom's Princess Royal. 
2 


ee oe Vann 


Belle Apres Noel. - Grosse Calebaase. 
Benoist. kel. 

Bon d’ Ezee. —Howell. 75 cents. 
Bonne Julie. Haddington.. 
Brandywine, Holland Bergamot. 


| Brande St. Germain, - Hall. 


park. 


ae 


ungerford’s Oswego, 
Tron, or Black Worcester. 
‘ Inconnue Van Mons, 
~ Jalousie de Fontenay Vendee. - 
Johonnot. at 
Jeane de Witte. ‘ 
eres ae (Es ha 
osephine de Malines, (Esperen. 
Las Cans ip ® ; 
Lawrene 
Leon le Clerc, (Van Mons.) 
. 


—Capucin. 
Caen Ggeronce. 
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Sp Millot de Nancy. 75 cents. 


Oo} PEARS. 


Leech's Kingsessing, 

Louis d’ Orleans, . 
Locke's Beurré. 

Liberale. 

Madeline Panache. 
Moyamensing. 

March Bergamot. 


Mollett’s Gurnsey Beurré. 
McLaughlin. 

Napoleon d’Hiver. 
Nouveau Simon Bouvier. 


H- Poir Chenille. 


Nouveau Poiteau, (Van Mons.) 
Osband's Summer. 

~Oliver’s Russet. 
Ott. 75 cents. 
Paradise d’ Automne. 
Paquency. 
Petre. 


-Poir His. 

Princesse Marie, (Van Mons.) 75c. 
Princesse Charlotte, (Esperen.,75¢ 
Queen of the Low Countries. 


Iya 


{ 


{ 
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Rondelet. 

Rostizer. 

Rousselet de Meester. 
St. Andre. 


St. Nicholas. 


St. Denis. 
Souvenier d’ ete. 
Soldat Laboureur, (Esperen.) 


Surpasse Vergalieu. 
Summer Thorn. 
Summer Francreal. 
Susette de Bavay. 
Stone Pear. 

Sterling. 

Steinmitz’s Spice. 
Steinmitz’s Catherine. 
Triumph de Jodoigne. 
Tyson, 

Udal. 

Williams’ arly. 
Wescott. 
Wilhelmine. 

Yat. 
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DWARF PLARS. 


One and two years old from bud—50 cents each. 


~ 


Ananas d’ ete. 
Bartlett. 

Beurré d’ Aremberg, 
Beurré Piquery. 
Beurré d’ Anjou. 
Beurré d’ Amalis. 
Beurre d’ Rhine. 

Beurré Langelier. 

Beurré Diel. 

Beurré Brown. 

Beurré Capiamont. 

Bonchretien Fondante. 

Bloodgood. ; 
Butfum. 

Chaumontel, 

Comte de Laney. 

De Spoelberg. 

Dearborn’s Seedling. 

Doyenne Boussac. 

Doyenne Gris. 

Doyenne Sieulle. j 
Doyenne Q’ ete. 

Duchess d’ Angouleme. 

Duchess d’ Orleans. 

English Jargonelle. 

Forelle. 

Flemish Beauty. 

Fondante d’ Automne. 

Golden Beurré of Bilboa. 

Glout Morceau, 


RRRARARAAANRARR AAR 
Gratioli of Jersey. 
Henry 4th. 

Hacon’s Incomparable. 
Josephine de Malines. 
Lawrence. 

Liberale. 

Louise d’ Orleans. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
Las Canas. 

Madeline. 

Marie Louise. 

Nouveau Poiteau. 
Napoleon. 

Orpheline d@’ Enghein. 
Onondaga. 

Osband’s Summer. 
Passe Colmar. 


—P ratt. 


Paquency. 

Rostizer. 

Steven’s Genessee. 

Soldat Laboureur, (Esperen.) 
St. Germain. 

Seckel. 


~«- Tyson. 


Vicar of Winkfield. 
Vergelieu. 
Van Mons Leon le Clerc. 


~—— Washington. 


Winter Nelis. 
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Autumnal Sweet Swaar. 
Bailey's Sweet. 
Barker’s Red Winter. 
Borsdorfter. 

Black Annette. 
Butter Apple. 
Cannahan. 

Condit Sweet. 
Cogswell Pearmain. 
Cooper. 

Early Chandler. 

Erie Sweet. 

Esten. 

Fall Queen. 

Flower of Kent. 

| Fullerton Sweet. 
Golden Noble. 
Hurlbert, 

High Top Pippin. 
King Apple. 
Monamet Sweet. . 
Mackie’s Clyde Beauty. 
Magnolia. 

Marston's Red Winter. 
Mank’s Codlin. 

Martin Nonpareil. 
Missouri Pippin. | 


—— erm 
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Apricot. 

Acton Scott. 
Cole’s White M 
Chancellor. 
*hinese Flat. 
Druid Hill. 
Early Admirable. 
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Autumn Compote. 
3mcrican Wheat. 
Bricetta. , 


Denniston’s Mottled. 
Damas Violet Elogne. 
English Yellow Gage. 
Early St. John. 
Fellemberg. 
Grosse Mirabelle. 
General Hand. 
Guthrie’s Late Green, 
Guthrie’s Russet. 
Italian Damask. 
- 


¢" 
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Chapman's Prince of Wales. 


APPLDES—PEACHES. 
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APPLES. 


Price 25 cents each. 


Additional list—one and two years growth from bud. 


PDIP PAAR AODAPOee 


Northern Sweet. 
Phillip’s Sweet. 
Red Ashmore. 
Red Russet. 
Republican Pippin. 
Reinette Gris d’ Hiver. 
Rome Beauty. 
Russet Sweet, (summer.) 
Shaker Pippin, 
Smokehouse. 
Springer’s Seedling. 
Striped June. 
Striped Ashmore. 
Summer Bonum. 
Summer Harvey. 
Summer Golden Pippin. 
Sweet Pippin. 
Scandiana, or Port Miama. 
Summer Bellflower. 
Sweet Bellflower. 
Table Greening. 
Tompkins. 
Trescott Pippin. 

-Torrence’s Favorite. 

_ Western Spy. 

_ Wagener. 

Yellow Pryor. 
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PEACHES. 
_ Price 20 cents each. 
Empire. 
Monstrous Pompone, 
October Free. 
Red Magdalen. 
Royal Charlotte. 


Rose Bank. 
Walberton’s Admirable. 
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sa PLUMS. 


Price 50 cents each. 


Se eae 


{Imperial de Milan, 
§ 
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Ive's Seedling. 
Judson. 
Lewistown Egg. 
Mamelonne. 
Monsieur Hative. 
Mirabelle d’ October. 
Purple Magnum Bonum. ~ 

_Precocee de Tours. 

_ Prune @ Agen, 

Prince’s Orange Gage. 

Prince’s Orange Egg. 

Reine Claude de Bevay. 

Royal de Nikita. 
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r3'3 Early Prolific. . Surpasse Orlean. SL) ae Si : 

Schenectady Catharine. 0 Ulysses Seedling. me ie oe Ae rt 
St. Etienné. 75 cents. 2 White Imperatrice 6 aN : 1 
Semiana, or Swiss Prune. 4 Wilkinson. k 


' Ka 
, % ss 
CHERREIES. ie ht 
Price 40 cents each P's, i ey) 
Burr’s Seedling. 0 Cumberlands Seedling 
Brown’s Seedling. i Great Bigarreau de Mezel. 
Byrnesville. : Herefordshire White. arty. dee aan 
Belle de Sceaux. , SrRichardson’s uate, "9. Paces 
Champagne. : ... Wellington. ME OB YRS eee nae 
r pe ae | 
se NECTARINES. oe 
ge 4 u ‘ 
be Price 374 cents each. ip 
Baker Nectarine, ; . Early Violet. \ 
Claremont. ; an .? Golden. 
LI i te OO a a a fa ha fa a es 
i) 
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APEHRICOTS. (ose 
. a; he 
Price 50 cents each. fe) 
YOO is PRODI 
Early, Peach. : Musch-Musch. ' pat 


Burlington. 75 cents. St. Ambrosie. 75 cents. 
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CURRANTS. us es 
Price 18 cents each. 


oo 


Cherry Red, 25 cents. 
Long Bunched Red. 
Red Dutch Short bunched. 


Red Grape. he, 
White Grape. ‘ 
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RASPBERRIES. | 
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vat \ 
Knevet’s Giant. 12% cents. ; Ohio Monthly. 15 cents. j a 
Large Fruited Monthly. 30 cents. p 5 : Ree 
) < 
2 Be ’ 
STRAWBERRIES. - | 
AN ADA A Sat 
Alpine Red, Monthly, Bush. 29 cts. p Hudson. 37 cts. per dozen. 
Alpine White, Monthly, Bush. 25 cts. R Jenney’s Seedling, per doz. 37l6c. $1 50 per 
Boston Pine, per dozen, 371 cts. : hundred. (hundred. 


Burr’s New Pine. 371% cts.— #2 per 100. ‘Rival Hudson, per dozen 37lgc, $1 U0 pe 
Cone. 25 cts.—$1 per 100. : Ross’ Phoenix, per dozen 37% cts. " 


